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BRIEF SUBMITTED BY THE LETHBRIDGE & MEDICINE HAT SCHOOL 
AUTHORITIES' ASSOCIATION TO THE CONCILIATION BOARD 
RESPECTING A DISPUTE BETWEEN THIS ASSOCIATION 
AND THE ALBERTA TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 


INTRODUCTION 


The parties to this dispute are more specifically identified 


as follows: 


- The Lethbridge and Medicine Hat City School Authorities 
Association, established under the provisions of the 
new School Act, acting on behalf of the Lethbridge 
School District No. 51, Lethbridge Separate School 
Districe No. 9, Medicine Hat School District. No. ./6, 
and Medicine Hat Separate School District No. 21, 


Prequenutly reterred town this brier as the member boards. 


- The Alberta Teachers! Association, a body corporate 
incorporated under the laws of the Province of Alberta, 


hereinafter frequently referred to as the A.T.A. 


This brief is specifically prepared for, and is submitted to 
the board established by the Board of Industrial Relations of the 
Provincial Government to conciliate the dispute between the two 


parties referred)to above. 
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The brief gives attention to those items in the negotiations 


which have not yet been agreed to by the two parties. The items, 


in other words, that are still in dispute include those classified 


under the five major headings noted below: 


A. Proposals Related to Policy Formulation 


and Management Rights. 


1) 
2) 


Policy Formulation. 
Appointment of Vice-Principals 


and Assistant Principals. 


B. Proposals Related to Working Conditions. 


1) 


2) 
3) 


4) 
a) 
6) 
7) 
8) 


Release Time for Extra Duties 

and Responsibilities. 

Release Time for Setting Up Facilities. 
Release Time for Supervision and 
Administration. 

Release Time for Staff Meetings. 
Release Time for Preparation. 

Work Load. 

Recess and Noon Supervision. 


Assignable Hours of Work. 


CG. Proposals Related to Salary Considerations, 


Allowances and Special Payments. 


1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 


Salary Grid. 
Recognition of Teaching Experience. 
Principals’ Allowances. 


Vice-Principals' Allowances. 
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5) Allowances for Consultants. 
6) Allowances for Department Heads. 


7) Substitute Pay. 
D. Fringe Benefits. 


ld “Siek. Leave. 


2) Group Insurance. 
EB. Phase out’ Clauses. 


1) Pro Rata Payments. 


2) Long Service Bonus. 
It is proposed to present information and arguments in support 
of the member boards' position on each of the items noted above. 


Such wntormabion®y to Llows: ini the: order -asvindscated. 


Section A ~- Proposals Related to Policy 


Formulation & Management Rights 


POLICY FORMULATION 


Some of the issues related to policy formulation have far reaching 
implications and are, therefore, considered by the member boards as 
fundamental and key issues. Since many of the items under working con- 
ditions are,/or can be, melated to policy formulation, it seems appro- 


priate) to give this, item first consideration. 
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The A.T.A. proposal on policy formulation reads as follows: 


29.1 the Board or teachers may propose regulations. (or 
amendments to regulations) relating to all aspects 
of school operations, not dealt with elsewhere in 
this agreement or in legislation, including, but 
not restricted to, the duties of teachers, 
vacation periods, school opening date, number and 
days of school operation, length of classroom 
instruction, supervision, length of recesses, etc. 


29.2 The best of such proposed regulations (or amend- 
ments) shall be submitted to the teachers: and/or 
board through their designated representatives. 


29,3 Within 20 teaching days of such submission, the 
designated representatives shall advise the board 
and/or teachers of those regulations which the 
majority of the teachers and/or board approve in 
the form proposed, of those which are approved 
subject to proposed change, and those which are 
not approved. 


29.4 The subject matter of any proposed regulations 
which have not been approved by the teachers and/or 
board as aforesaid shall be included as an item to 


be considered by the parties during their collective 
bargaining next following such proposal." 


The member boards find this proposal, or any watered down version, 
completely unacceptable. If this were to be agreed to, the boards 
would find their hands completely tied and would find it impossible to 
take action on any course without first obtaining the approval of the 
A.T.A. The A.T.A., in other words, would have a measure of control 


equal to that of the board on all aspects of school system operation 
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without any form of accountability. This does not mean to say 
that they should not have some voice on a number of matters and 
perhaps a very large measure of influence on other decisions, such 
as Fett ede eer issues, but it seems completely unreasonable to 
say they should have equal control on all aspects of school 
Operation. 

For a more adequate analysis of the ramifications and implica- 
tions related to policy formulation, it seems desirable to explore 
the total situation, and provide information, under the following 
headings: 


- Historical development of staff participation in 


policy formulation. 
- Comments on developments elsewhere. 


- Why the member boards are opposed to the inclusion 
of clauses respecting policy formulation in the 


collective agreement. 


~ The position advanced by the member boards. 


Historical Development of Staff 
Participation an Policy Formutation 


An overview of staff*participation in policy development in the 


two cities would seem to be in order. 
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The Medicine Hat Public School System has perhaps had the 
longest experience with a specific committee structure designed 
to.permit representatives. of different groups, to.participate in 
policy formulation. A Coordinating Committee commenced operation 
about 1962 with representatives from the A.T.A., the elementary 
principals, the junior bichyprincipals, thejsenior hich, principals, 
and the central administration. (A Coordinating Committee had 
been in operation prior to this time but with limited representation.) 
In later years board members have taken turns in attending committee 
meetings. More recently the committee has been expanded to include 
more A.T.A. members. 

This committee, which operates outside the provisions of the 
collective agreement, meets regularly on a monthly basis to consider 
various matters related to the operation of the school system, 
including the formulation of policies for board consideration. Since 
1962 this committee has developed a total of 78 policy statements 
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In all of these policy statements the A.T.A. representative, 
as well as the principals, who also were full A.T.A. members, 
were given every opportunity (and they took it) to express their 
views fully respecting the formulation of any policy before going 
to the board. Moreover, no policy was submitted to the board 
unless it was first generally agreed to by all committee members. 
The board in nearly all instances approved and adopted the policies 
as presented. If it had changes to suggest it usually referred 
the statement to the committee for further consideration. Following 
referrals back and forth a mutually satisfactory solution was 
invariably reached. 

From the above, it is evident that the Medicine Hat Public 
School Board strongly believes that teachers should be consulted. 
Not only thaty but it also believes that they should have a definite 
share in developing and formulating policy. The board has a ten 
year record to back up-its,position.in this respect: With.such.a 
record it is difficult to understand why a few A.T.A. members would 
write articles in the local press, or make comments to reporters, 
pointing out, or implying, that the boards do not wish to consult 
teachers nor to give them a share in policy formulation. See 


Appendix A for copy of a-press article, and reports. 
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In 1968 the Lethbridge Public School System started moving 
into a committee structure designed to facilitate participation 
in policy development on the part of representatives of all 
groups concerned. This structure has involved such committees 
as the following: 


- Coordinating Committee. 


! 


~ Principals' and Vice-Principals' Groups. 


- Curriculum Committees of various types. 


- Ad Hoc Committees established for specific purposes. 

For a detailed description of the Coordinating Committee, 
including its composition, purposes, and procedures, reference 
should be made to Appendix B, '"Board-Administrator-Teacher 
Relations, Decision-Making Responsibilities", and more particularly 
to Appendix C, page’ 4, “School System’ Organization and Channels of 
Communication". 

With respect to the composition of the Coordinating Committee 
(the main policy formulation committee of the school system), it 
should be noted that eight (one of these is the local A.T.A. 
president). of the fourteen members (next year there will be thirteen 
unless it is further expanded to include parents and students) are 
full and active members of the A.T.A. Since the majority are A.T.A. 
members, it is evident that if they (the A.T.A.) felt the central 


administration personnel were advancing policies or courses of action 
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which were contrary to their views (which has been suggested in 
negotiations) or if they felt the committee was simply a rubber 
stamp group for the Superintendent, they could (in view of their 
majority) easily prevent the committee from reaching general agree- 
ment. In the three years that this committee has been operating 
such a situation has not developed. The committee instead had 
generally pursued the development of each policy in a spirit of 
cooperation, goodwill and helpfulness. It has, in other words, 
become a problem-solving type of committee, where all ramifications 
are studied, the literature bearing on the topic is searched if 
necessary, and all implications are thoroughly considered. As a 
result of an input by all concerned, and as a result of an attitude 
of mutual goodwill prevailing, the committee has always been able 
to reach agreement on proposals to be submitted to the board. The 
board in turn, knowing that this committee has thoroughly studied 
the proposal in an atmosphere of mutual goodwill and with the primary 
purpose of better meeting the needs of students, has always given 
favorable consideration to such proposals and has usually approved 
them subject to the availability of funds and other necessary consid- 
erations. If it differed with the committee on some points the 
proposals would be referred back to the committee for further study. 


After one or more referrals, back and forth, agreement was reached 
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on all the policies benemdatted during the three year period except 
one. 

The one policy during the three year period to which the board 
could not initially agree was the policy setting forth preparation 
time for elementary teachers. The primary reason for the board 
refusing to aouere this was the fact that the amount of preparation 
time requested for elementary teachers (3 periods per week) would 
have resulted "in tie elementary teachers having less Instruction 
time per week than the high school teachers. The instruction time 


for high school and elementary teachers may be calculated as 


follows: 
High School Elementary 
Genet Or amet rac trem daw tae fete 320) 300! 
instruction time per week wo... « 1600! 1500; 
Preparation time per week ....... 200m. al 20 
Net instructions tame 4k. esc 1400' 1380' 
cp aie ea as Joely oes 23) tise 


Note: ~Preparatiow time at nieh’ school level as 5 
periods per week. Each period 40 minutes. 


Elementary request ~- 3 periods. 
Had the committee agreed to ask for 2 periods per day (which 
was agreed to by the board about a year later), or at the most 
2 PenOLLOge buiewss Guile possible Che board would have agreed to 


the policy at the outset and, as a result, the elementary teachers 
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could have had preparation time a year earlier than the time it 
was introduced. Two periods per day per elementary teacher costs 
the board about $75,000. Three periods would have cost them 
about $110,000. With such large sums involved in the policy, it 
is apparent the board has to give them careful consideration. 

During the past three years that the Coordinating Committee 
has been in operation a total of 48 policy statements have been 
formulated, presented to the board and adopted. These are class- 


ified below under the headings as noted: 


Policies (re-General Operati ona. «< ese. eNO 
Policies Ter Pproressional . Personnels waka «07s 18 
Policies re Non=Professional Personnel o:..... > 
POURCTCS CT Cab asp a a eels annie cman ies Ean ationer eases an ce 
Policlegive th ropmams lt, Fa\ale. aid-wvegsri. veeie a Ree ah aes seas oe SOUR 
Total 48 


From the 48 statements that have been developed to date, it 
is evident that much has been accomplished in a period of just 
three years. Had an attempt been made to accomplish the same 
things through collective bargaining, where an atmosphere of con- 
flict, antagonism, and discord prevails, it is almost certain that 
a time lapse of several more years would have been required. It 
is even possible that certain aspects of some policies would 


never be approved. 
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During this three year period it is clearly evident that the 
A. lcA. Yepresentatives, consisting of the local A.T.A. president, 
four teachers (one primary, one upper elementary, one junior high, 
and one senior high) and three principals (elementary, junior high 
and senior high), have taken full advantage of the opportunity to 
participate actively in the process leading to final decisions on 
policies and courses of action. It is understood they have also 
taken advantage of the opportunity to discuss important agenda items 
with the focal A.T.A. Council prior to the regular meeting of the 
Coordinating Committee. A.T.A. council members in turn (one or 
more from each school) have had an opportunity to discuss agenda 
items with staff members in each school. If this has not been done 
the A.T.A. council members have missed up on an opportunity to 
fully discuss important items with the view of providing feedback 
to the members sitting on the Coordinating Committee. Ample time 
has been provided for such discussions as most of the important 
agenda items have taken two or perhaps three meetings to resolve, 
resulting therefore in a time lapse of two or three months. If 
the A.T.A. has failed in this respect, namely to adequately discuss 
agenda items with their total membership, it would seem they must 
assume Ul) responsibility for “it...” Such failure, if it has 


occurred, probably accounts for the fact that there are a few 
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teachers (so it has been reported by the A.T.A. negotiating team) 
who have complained about not being adequately consulted on some 
matters. It must be recognized, however, that some teachers will 
complain regardless of the extent of consultation if the decision 
reached by the Coordinating Committee is contrary to their views. 

In addition to the Coordinating Committee, other committees, 
such as the Benet nate! group, curriculum committees, ad hoc com- 
mittees, etc., are also actively involved in the total decision-— 
making process. Some policies are initiated by committees other 
than the Coordinating Committee but if they have application for 
teachers generally they must be approved by the Coordinating Com- 
mittee. Those having application to one particular area, such as 
a curriculum area, are processed through the committees concerned. 


The introduction of the divided school year is an excellent 


consultation with the staff prior to action being taken by the 


board.) [he Tolloving “activites widl indicate the form and extent 
of consultation which took place: 
- A special ad hoc committee was established by the two 
boards in Lethbridge in October 1968. It had wide 
community representation. Groups represented included 


the following: 
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- Three teachers from the A.T.A. 

= lwo principals. 

— Superintendents from each system. 

— One representative from the Community College. 

- One representative from the University. 

- One representative from the Home & School Council. 
~ One representative from the Chamber of Commerce. 

- One representative from. the-Irades. & Labor Couneil. 


= BbOarda gempers were also free to attend. 


This committee was assigned the task of studying various 
ways of dividing the school year and of preparing a report 
for the consideration of the two boards, as well as for the 
consideration of Home and School Associations throughout the 


Clby eudmtor consideration of school starisi. 

After a series of meetings and task assignments over a period 
of three or four months, the committee produced a ten page 
report. See Appendix D for details. The contents of this 
report were discussed at Home and School meetings, and it 

is assumed that principals also took advantage of discussing 
them at staff meetings. 

Some time during February 1969 (cannot recall exact date) 
all schools in the city were closed for the afternoon and a 
special half-day seminar was organized for all professional 
personnel to consider the proposals for the divided year. 


After presentations to the group as a whole the total group 
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was divided into a number of smaller groups to facilitate 
discussion, and to encourage an input from all teachers. 

As a result of these seminar or workshop sessions, favor- 
able opinions were generally expressed toward the intro- 
duction of the divided year. 

- About a week or so following the seminar a vote was taken 
of all teachers by means of a special ballot forwarded to 
aliescnools, collected by A.1 A. representatives and 
counted by the A.T.A. local president. A very large majority 
of the teachers voted in favor of introducing the proposed 
divided school year. 

- A circular letter was also forwarded to all parents through 
the cooperation and good efforts of the teachers. See 
Appendix E for details. 

- Following board authorization application was made to the 
Minister to introduce the divided year plan in August 1969. 

From the above it is evident that teachers were given an 

opportunity to: 


(1) work on ithe committee for three or four 


months studying the various proposals; 


(2) attend and participate in a special sen- 
inan. to discuss ithe report of, the 


committee, and 
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(3) vote by ballot on the question as 
to whether or not they favored the 


introduction of the divided year. 

In view of such procedures it seems difficult to understand 
how a few teachers can complain about not having been adequately 
consulted. Such complaints suggested that no matter how extensive 
the consultation might be there will always be some who will find 
aepOimG €oO «criticize Af the decision and action taken is contrary 
to their views. 

Bearing in mind the information as outlined above for the 
Lethbridge Public School System, it is probably true to say that 
there is no other school system in Western Canada, or in the nation 
as a whole, (with the possible exception of the Medicine Hat Public 
School System) where teachers have been consulted to a greater 
extent and have been given a greater share in policy formulation 
than has been the case in Lethbridge. In the face of this it is 
extremely difficult to understand how one or more A.T.A. members 
have found it possible to write articles in the local press, or 
make comments to reporters, pointing out, or implying, that the 
school boards downot want. to consult with their teachers. See 
Appendix A. 

The Lethbridge Separate School System has not iene 


until recently any formal committee structure (except the principals' 
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group) designed to facilitate participation in decision-making 
on the part of representatives of all concerned. The need for 
such a structure was not felt due very largely to the fact that 
it has been a small system. In a small system, with the right 
personalities in charge, as has been the case in Lethbridge, 
consultation is usually carried out on an informal basis or 
through frequent conferences that the superintendent and/or 
secretary-treasurer, or board members, might schedule with key 
personnel in the school system, or through scheduled meetings 

of the principals' group. Necessary policies have been developed 
from such consultations. As a result this system over the years 
has operated smoothly and effectively and in an atmosphere of 
cooperation, goodwill, and helpfulness. 

Recently, however, on February 10th, 1971 to be exact, the 
board of this district authorized the establishment of a coordin- 
ating or policy committee. This committee will hold regular 
meetings during the coming years for the purpose of giving due 
consideration to policies and courses of action that will be in 
the best interests of students and the school system as a whole. 

As with the Lethbridge Separate School System so also the 
Medicine Hat Separate School System has not had in operation a 


formal committee structure which will permit, on an organized 
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basis, participation in the decision-making process on the part of 
representatives of all groups concerned. This has been largely 
due to the fact that the district is very small, even smaller than 
the Lethbridge Separate School System. In view of this, informal 
consultation procedures have been used. Through such procedures, 
and through meetings of the principals’ group, as well as other 
scheduled contacts, it has been possible to meet the needs of the 
district in a satisfactory manner. A total of 7 policy statements 
have been developed and adopted as a result of informal contacts 
and meetings with the principals' group. 

The board of this district, also, however, on May 4th, 1971 
approved and authorized the establishment of a special committee 
designed to facilitate representatives of all groups concerned to 
share in the decision-making process. This committee has already 
commenced operation and will continue to hold meetings in coming 
years on a regular basis with the view of developing policies and 
deciding on courses of action, in a spirit of mutual cooperation 
and goodwill. 

Bearing in mind the historical development of the decision- 
making process in enema verre: as referred to above, and partic- 


ularly bearing in mind the following: 
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- The effective manner in which the policy formulation 
procedures have been operating in the two public 


school systems, 


- The steps that have now been authorized by the two 
separate school districts in establishing coordinating 
or policy development procedures designed to facilitate 
consultation and staff participation in policy formu- 


lation, 


— The high degree of ‘success by the coordinating 
committees in the two public school systems in 
developing, in a spirit of cooperation and goodwill, 
a large number of policy statements governing various 


aspects of school system operation, 
the question arises ~ why destroy this arrangement which has been 
operating so effectively outside the collective agreement and which 
has been meeting the needs of students and teachers so well? Why 
do this when the member boards have shown a strong commitment to 
consult teachers and to have them share in the decision-making 
process? One board has a ten year record to back up its commitment 
to consultation, one has a three year record, the other two have a 
record of consultation with principals' groups, informal contacts, 
and recent resolutions on the books authorizing special committee 
structures to facilitate the decision-making process. Why transfer 


such arrangements to the collective agreement which will have the 
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effect of ossifying the procedure and the school system and which 
will also have the marked effect of retarding progress in policy 
development due to the hostile and antagonistic camps. which 
invariably develop in bargaining situations? Under such conditions 
it becomes extremely difficult to develop policies and programs 
of action which are educationally sound and which are in the best 
interests of students, teachers, parents and the community as a 


whole. 


Comments on Developments 
Elsewhere 


In a number of school jurisdictions negotiations have resulted 
in some type of statement being included in the collective agreement 
respecting the establishment of an advisory committee. It usually 
provides that such a committee shall consider the development of 
policies relating to working conditions and the general operation 
of the school system, and make appropriate recommendations to the 
board. 

The member boards of the Lethbridge and Medicine Hat School 
Authorities Association wish to express some rather firm views 
respecting the nature and operation of such committees, These views 


are noted under each of the following points: 
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1. The composition or membership of the committee. 


a) In many agreements this committee is simply 
referred to as a "teacher—board" committee. 
Just what does this mean? Doés it mean’ (as 
is apparently the case in some areas) that 
the committee will consist of teachers and 
trustees, each group having an equal number? 
If so, then such questions and comments as 


the following seem in order. 


-- Why are the board's appointed adminis-— 
trators excluded, such as the superin- 
tendent, other central office personnel, 
and principals? If this advisory com- 
mittee is to be concerned with policy 
development, and if most policies have 
administrative implications (which is 
generally the case), surely the board's 
appointed administrators should be 


fully involved in the discussions. 


-~ Do board members have sufficient time 
to serve adequately on a policy advisory 
committee? If such a committee is to 
make good progress in formulating 
policies for board consideration many 
meetings will have to be held. Most 
board members will not have time for 
this nor should they be expected to put 


in such time. 8 It Ws for this reason 
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that they have engaged administrators 
to do the work for them. Furthermore, 
they are not expected to be acquainted 
with the detailed operation of a school 
or a system - this is expected of their 


appointed administrators. 


b) Chairmanship of the committee. 


Why is not the Superintendent or his 
designate assigned the task as chairman of 
such a committee? In all areas school boards 
have usually taken great care to select the 
best man available to serve as superintendent 
and to act as the educational leader for the 
school system. If he is to be the educational 
leader, and if he is to be held accountable 
and responsible to the board for the operation 
of the school system, how can he be excluded 
from the committee and why should he not serve 
as the chairman? Since this committee is 
primarily concerned with policy formulation 
and since policy statements generally establish 
controlling guidelines for the school system, 
it is clearly evident that here is a locus of 
operation where the superintendent should have 
every opportunity to exercise leadership and to 


influence the decision-making process. 


There is ample precedent for this type of 


leadership by the administrative head. At the 
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university level, for example, the committee 
which develops all policies and programs 
governing the operation of the various faculties 
is the General Faculties Council. The chairman 
of this council, as provided by legislation, is 
the president of the university, the adminis- 
trative head. By serving as the chairman of a 
key committee such as this, the president has 

the opportunity to exercise a good measure of 
leadership. . In fact, if he were not the chairman, 
he could very soon become quite ineffective as 

a leader of the institution, and furthermore, the 
Board of Governors could not hold him accountable 
and responsible (as the University Act stipulates) 
for the general operation of the institution. The 
very same can be said for a superintendent in a 
school system if he is not placed in a position 


to exercise leadership. 
The bargaining nature of the committee. 


Two ,Lactors poink wp the Lact that the 
ACtIViItLLeS Of Such 2 Committee. is pound to become 


an extension of the bargaining procedure: 


- Firstly, the very fact that the committee 
is established through the inclusion of a 
specific clause in the collective agree- 
ment will foster the attitude and the 
notion that this is simply another wa of 
continuing the collective bargaining on 


a permanent basis. 
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- Secondly, most teacher-board advisory 
committees referred to in collective 
agreements are established with an 
equal number of teachers and board 
representatives. This definitely 
creates the impression that there are 
to be opposing camps which will operate 


in a bargaining fashion. 


Since a bargaining attitude will, therefore, 
automatically develop which in turn will generate 


a good measure of conflict and discord, it.is 


evident that the committee will be very ineffective. 


Continual operation of a committee which tends to 
divide itself into opposing groups or camps is 
bound to generate discord and disharmony throughout 
the system as a whole. This in turn will have a 
harmful effect upon the educational programs 
carried forward. The undesirable attitudes which 
develop as a result of periodic collective bargain- 
ing are bad enough without having to set up a 
structure under the collective agreement which will 
develop and maintain such attitudes on a permanent 


basis 
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Pe 208, 
Why the Member Boards are 


Opposed to the Inclusion in the 
Agreement of Clauses Relating 


to POauCy, Formulation 


The member boards are opposed to the inclusion of any clause 
in the agreement which provides for the establishment of policy 
formulation procedures. They prefer not to bind themselves in 
this manner not because they do not believe in consultation or do 
not believe in staff participation in policy formulation — at 
lease two of the boards have a long record of a eee commitment 
to consultation and the other two boards are committed to commence 
systematic policy development procedures - but because they 
istrone ly pelleve that Co lbind (enemselves tovconsultation throuei 
the ‘colleceivetanreenent will prevent effective consultation and 
will hinder and hamper policy formulation procedures. The 
following points, some of which are partially referred to in the 
previous section, support this view: 


1. The inclusion of a clause concerning policy formulation 
in the agreement will effectively ossify the procedure 
as well as the school system. 

Should it later be found desirable to change the 
committee structure for example, it will not be 


possible to do this until the next round of formal 


negotiations takes place ~ and even then to effect 
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change may be difficult due to the opposing camps 
which usually develop. While waiting for a 


desirable change, education suffers. 


An excellent example of such ossification is 
the collective agreement for the New York school 
Syelen. Uh. mmezevich of the AA. S.A.5 in a talk 
given to the South Alberta Regional Council on 
School Administration last fall, pointed out that 
this agreement, about one and one-half inches 
thick, has now so ossified the school system that 
it is virtually impossible for the superintendent 
or any other administrator to provide any type of 
leadership in the school system. The collective 
agreement has everything tied down in a rigid 
manner. Innovation and change are out of the 


question. 


The inclusion of a clause providing for the establish- 
ment of an advisory committee;will decidedly foster 
the notion that the activities of such a committee 

are simply an extension of the bargaining procedures. 
There is every possibility, therefore, that such a 
committee will divide itself into opposing camps 
which in turn will result in conflict, disharmony and 
discord throughout the system and thus prevent 


effective consultation. 


The bargaining process, which will be established on 
a permanent basis if a clause is included in the 


agreement relative to consultation and advisory 
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committees, is a very inferior and inadequate process 
for resolving working conditions. As time goes on 
this process is becoming less and less effective from 
the point of view of settling any dispute whether it 
concerns working conditions or salary matters. It 
leads to polarization of all bargaining efforts. 

R. P. Riggin of Noranda Mines Limited in an article 
titled "Strikes, Today's Monstrosity, Tomorrow's 


Dinosaur", comments as follows: 


"Whether organized labor wants to believe it 
or not, collective bargaining in Ganada is 
definitely on trial. The public is fed up 
and immediate improvements are needed if it 
is to be allowed to subsist. What are some 
of these? 


Pending needed changes, our existing labor 
laws must be enforced. Unlawful conduct in 
support of unions and strikes should not be 
exempt. 


Union monopolies should be curtailed. Union 
power over union members should be diminished. 
Times have changed so much that Mr. Douglas' 
comment about the working man in chains is 
now applicable to some unions. The union 
member requires a bill of rights for protec- 
tion against his union. An ombudsman 
appointed by union leaders from within the 
union, as endorsed by the C.L.C. recently, 
is surely an attempt to smokescreen the real 
need. 


If one of the measures required to help 
restore the balance of power is a law to 
curtail use of the strike weapon, then so 
be it. Let's get on with it before more 
serious damage is done. Hopefully we are 
not yet too late. 
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For further details respecting the ineffective- 
ness of the bargaining process please refer to 


Appendix F. 


The composition of advisory committees as spelled 
out in most agreements clearly indicates that the 
consultation will be very limited and inadequate. 

No agreement to date has made provision for an input 
by representatives of all groups concerned. Many 
agreements do not specifically provide for an input 
by the superintendent or his designate, by other 
central office personnel, by principals, nor by 
different levels of the teaching profession. (Perhaps 
representatives of parents and students should also 
be included). Under such conditions, where no 
opportunity is given for an input by representatives 
of all groups concerned, it will become extremely 
difficult to develop sound educational policies and 


programs. 


The A.T.A. has indicated that they recognize the right 
of the member boards to formulate policy and to have 
Ping! say in approving and adopting policy. .The A.T.A. 
has further indicated that the member boards should 


recognize the right of teachers to be consulted. 


The member boards do fully recognize the right of 
teachers to be consulted as is apparent from the record 
of consultation to date. There is a question, however, 
even after full consultation, as to what extent the 


teachers really recognize the right of boards to 
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formulate policy and to have the final decision in 
adopting such. If the teachers really mean this, 

they should be prepared to indicate that the boards 
will have this right from year to year. If they are 
not prepared to do this, it may serve as evidence of 
the fact that.the clause will be,introduced, this year 
as a stepping stone to some other position for the 
next.round of negotiations; Im other words; thesA.T.A. 
may be moving in the direction of securing equal power 
with the boards on all aspects of school system oper- 
ation without some built-in form of accountability. 

The boards recognize that on some matters the teachers 
should have equal voice with trustees and on others 
(such as instructional decisions) a large measure of 
responsibility in the decision-making process. What 
the member boards fear, however, is that the teachers 
are simply moving in the direction of ultimately 
securing equal power with the boards on all matters, 
including the authority to requisition tax*tunds, “with-— 
out being accountable to the public. This is one of 
the main reasons for the boards taking a strong stand 
against the inclusion of a clause as referred to above. 
Once the clause is introduced it will simply serve as 
a base from which teachers will later negotiate for 


additional privileges and power. 


The inclusion of a consultation clause will have the 
effect of imposing on the individual teacher a rigid 


straight jacket. As R. Riggin states "the union 
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member requires a, bill of rights for protection 
against his union." Will the rigidity imposed by a 
collective agreement give the teacher more freedom, 
more opportunity, more selfi—actualization than “a 
teacher under the flexible and cooperative policy 
development procedures outside the agreement which 
now prevails in both Lethbridge and Medicine Hat? 
The member boards doubt this very, very much. They 
further emphasize that this is what society is gen- 
erally objecting to today ~- individuals becoming a 


mere cog in the wheel. 


The member boards believe that this is very 
fundamental and germaine to any discussion of policy 
formulation if we are to have a free society rather 


than «am autocratic, one. 


The inclusion of a clause respecting an advisory 
committee, or policy formulation, will have the effect 
of destroying the effective and proven policy develop- 
ment procedures which have been in operation in two 
systems, and which are about to begin in the other two. 
Why destroy a procedure or a method of operation 

which has been serving the teachers and the students 


well over the past number of years? 


Finally, the member boards desire to point out and 
emphasize that the key question is not that the boards 
do not want to bind themselves to consultation with 
teachers, the key. question as -— how can: this be done, . 


‘extensively and “the most effectively? 
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~ should this be done by including a clause in 
the collective agreement providing for the 
establishment of advisory committees and pro- 
cedures governing policy formulation which in 
turn will give rise to the undesirable effects 
as NoLed ini points: 1 fo 7, abowe? . ox, 


- Should it be done through policy development 
procedures outside the collective agreement as 
outlined in the next section of this brief. 

The member boards take a very strong position 
that this is the only reasonable and sensible 
plan of operation to pursue. The A.T.A. plan 
or approach comes far short of meeting our 
needs and is totally ineffective from the point 
of view of providing adequate consultation. 


The Position Advanced by 
the Member Boards 


The main issue on which the two parties to this dispute disagree 
is apparently on matters related to policy formulation, The A.T.A. 
has indicated that it wants the member boards to consult with teachers 
and that the boards are refusing to consult and are not prepared to 
bind themselves to do so. This is not the issue. The member boards 


want to consult and have a strong commitment to do so. The key issue 


asi = whatiis thevnost. effective approach: tot adoptiin: order) to: facilitate 


extensive consultation with all groups concerned and_to promote active 
staff participation in policy development directed toward improvements 


in the total educational, enterprise? 


The A.T.A. seems to think that the most effective way to do this 
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Here, Se 
is to include a clause in the collective agreement providing for 
the establishment of advisory committees. The member boards 
believe that this is not the answer for the reasons as referred to 
above. The member boards firmly take the stand that the most 
effective way to facilitate consultation with all groups concerned 
(primary teachers, upper elementary teachers, junior and senior 
high *teschers focal Wi... tofiieiale principale. central, office 
administrators, board members, and perhaps parents and students) 
is to establish an adequate committee structure outside the pro- 
visions of the collective agreement. The boards believe that this 
is the most effective way for such reasons as the following: 


IS Such a structure (outside the agreement) has proven 
effective from first hand experience, in establishing 
a climate of mutual goodwill, which enables represent- 
atives of all groups to thoroughly study the pros and 
cons of all issues, to search the literature for 
pertinent information, and to generally agree on a 
course of action for recommendation to the board which 
seems to be in the best interests of education. Since 
it is not tied to the collective agreement there is a 
much better chance that the discussions will be 
carried forward in a spirit of mutual helpfulness, 


rather than dividing into opposing camps. 


The type of committee structure that could be 


established might be similar to that now in operation 
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in the: Lethbridge Public School System. For details 
please refer to Appendix C, page 4. This provides 

for an input by representatives of classroom teachers, 
principals, central office administrators and board 
members. Representatives from two other groups could 
possibly be added, namely, parents and students. 

Such a committee is far more representative of the 
groups concerned than are the committees advanced by 


the A.T.A. in collective agreements elsewhere. 


The structure permits the superintendent (or his 
designate) as the chairman of the committee to fulfill 
his role in a leadership capacity. This does not mean 
to say that his preferred course of: action will be 
imposed upon the committee ~ such action under current 
trends and developments is now almost impossible. 
Rather he will facilitate discussion, take the lead 
when necessary in stimulating discussion along certain 
lines, and assist the group in coming to general agree- 
ment. In this way he will be’ in a position to exercise 
the leadership expected of him not only by the board 
but also by teachers, principals, and other groups. 
PePis> only dinethiswwaytalsoithatyerhenboard can! hold the 
superintendent accountable and responsible for the 
general operation of the school system. The superin- 
tendent's role in this respect is very similar to that 
of the president of the university who is required by 
law to chair the General Faculties Council which is the 


policy development: committee for the institution. 
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The committee structure outside the collective 
agreement has proven particularly effective in the 
Medicine Hat and Lethbridge school systems in pro- 
ducing results. Much has been accomplished during 
the past few years in developing policies and 
courses of action that have met with teacher 
approval. Some of the policies in Lethbridge and 
Medicine Hat that might be specifically mentioned 


include the following: 


- Professional Development Policy. 
See Appendix G for policy from Lethbridge. 
See Appendix H for policy from Medicine Hat. 

It is probably true to say that outside of 
Letnbridge and Medicine Hat there is no school 
system in western Canada that is more generous in 
providing assistance to teachers and encouraging 
them in improving themselves professionally. The 
Lethbridge policy statement was recently revised 
to permit teachers to attend university courses in 
Lethbridge after school hours with the board paying 
Healt thevtuition fees. Formerly full ‘tuition fees 
were paid to attend non-credit courses at other 
universities. The half-rate was agreed upon, at 
the suggestion of the A.T-A. Professional Development 
Committee, in order to permit a larger number of 
teachers to take advantage of the courses offered. 
No reduction was made in the total funds to be made 
available. The statement from Medicine Hat provides 


additional types of assistance. 
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=— Textbook < inetructional services, Policy. 


See Appendi xa. 


This is a recent statement designed to provide 
necessary textbooks, instructional supplies and 
other services to assist teachers in the total 
instructional program. It is expected that the 
application of this! policy wall provide the»schools 
with more supplies and equipment than they have ever 
had before. The only limiting outside factor will 
be the Uimitation in funds amposedyby the: provincial 
government. This, however, is no fault of the 


polacy. 


~ Other policies could also be cited. Me total) or 
48 statements in Lethbridge have been developed and 
adopted over the past three years. In Medicine Hat 
Public, a total of 78 statements were developed over 
the past nine or ten years. 

Had an attempt been made to accomplish the same 
things through collective bargaining or by means of 
an advisory committee operating under the auspices of 
the collective agreement, it is certain that much 
more time would have been required, and in all probab- 
ility many of the policy provisions would not have 
beciwattauned as ob thre date. © Im ‘other words. to 
make good progress in policy formulation an atmosphere 
of trust and goodwill is essential. Such an atmosphere 
seems extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 


develop and maintain through bargaining procedures. 
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It is much easier to develop and maintain such an 
atmosphere through policy development procedures 


outside the provisions of a collective agreement. 


As a final comment the member boards would like to pose the 
question as to why the A.T.A. continues to insist that, even in 
school jurisdictions where effective policy development procedures 
have been, and continue to be, in operation and where teachers are 
given every opportunity to influence decisions respecting policy 
formulation, clauses relating to policy formulation and advisory 
committees shall be included in the collective agreement? Why 
destroy a good thing that has been serving the teachers well, and 
that has accomplished so much over the past number of years? 
Initially the committee structure was advanced by the board or the 
superintendent. They wanted to consult with teachers. They asked 
the teachers if they wanted to play a part in the total decision- 
making process in order that jointly we might arrive at decisions 
which we felt certain would be educationally sound. Why now 
substitute an approach which is bound to have a retarding effect 
upon policy development procedures? Is the A.T.A. insisting on 
the inclusion of such clauses in the agreement for another reason? 
Is it doing this as a.means of using it .as,a.stepping stone for 


further demands in subsequent negotiations? Is the A.T.A. primarily 
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ie pad 
concerned about proceeding in a manner which will ultimately enable 
it to ossify and hamstring the school system in such a way that it 
will finally gain effective power over all aspects of school system 
operation (not just on instructional issues where teachers should 
have a large measure of influence)? Is it doing this so that A.T.A. 
administrators at both the provincial and local levels will grad- 
ually replace board appointed administrators? 

From such questions as the above, the Conciliation Board will 
note that the approach taken by the A.T.A, and the direction in 
which it is apparently moving, can have far reaching implications. 
Many of these involve basic considerations of accountability. 

Bearing in mind the views expressed in this section of the 
brief, the member boards desire to emphatically point out: 


~ That they (the boards) do not have the right to 
contractually abrogate their responsibility in final 
determination of policy and in showing full account- 


ability, to, the public through the election ballot, 


~ That they are obligated,.in..the dnterests, of teffective 
school system operation, to pursue that plan of policy 
development (namely, outside the collective agreement) 
which has proven itself to be workable, effective, and 
representative of the groups concerned. As responsible 
member boards they cannot agree to pursue a plan (such 


as that advanced by the A.T.A.) which they know is 
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inferior, generates conflict and discord, and does 
not provide for an input in committee discussions 


by representatives of all groups concerned, 


- That they cannot change their position without 
placing the matter before the public in some manner 
OL OLner., Once the publicvis fully, informed -of alt 
the ramifications as outlined in this brief, the 
member boards are convinced that the public's view 


will agree with that of the boards’. 


APPOINTMENT OF VICE-PRINCIPALS 
AND ASSISTANT PRINCIPALS 


The A.T.A. proposal reads as follows: 
"14.1. In a school where there are 150’ or more pupils, the 


board shall designate one or more teachers to be vice~ 
principals. 


14.1.1 For each 500 pupils thereafter an additional vice- 
principal shall be appointed. 


14.2 Pupil count to be taken as of September 30th of the 
school year." 


The member boards take the stand that various matters related 
to vice-principals and assistant principals should be considered 
carefully Eieoten policy development procedures outside the 
collective agreement. Such procedures (see previous section for 
details) will involve an input by all groups concerned, and should 
result in a comprehensive policy statement which could give 


consideration to such matters as the following: 
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- Responsibilities of vice-principals. 

~ $ize,ot .school for first vice-prinecipal. 

- Size of school for second vice-principal. 

~ Advisability of making term appointments. 

- Feasibility of transfer arrangements. 

- Training considerations. 

—ossibility of substituting curriculum associates 
(or other assistants) for vice-principals. 

- Criteria for selecting vice-principals. 


- Selection procedures. 

To develop such a comprehensive policy statement will take 
considerable time and effort by such committees as the Coordin- 
ating Committee (where all groups have an opportunity for input) 
and by.,the principals'.and vice=-principals’.croups. It is 
certain, however, that it is quite possible to do this, to the 
mutual satisfaction of all parties concerned, in the same manner 
as the Lethbridge Public School System found it possible to develop 
and agree upon a policy for the "Appointment of Principals". See 
Appendix J for copy. 

Although the member boards are firmly of the opinion that the 
appointment of vice-principals is a management right, this does not 
mean to say that they do not wish to consult with teachers 
respecting the development of a suitable policy for board consider- 


ation and appropriate action. The boards always wish to consult 
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with teachers even on most, if not all, management rights. It 
is only in this way that a school system can operate effectively 
and cooperatively. 

The member boards would like to raise the question, however, 
as to whether or not the A.T.A. really feels administrative 
personnel, such as principals, vice=principals, are serving a 
useful purpose? Some of the proposals recently advanced by the 
A.T.A. causes the boards to wonder about this. Teacher~board 
advisory committees in some areas have by-passed administrators. 
In the collective agreement recently signed in Grande Prairie, 
(See Appendix K) provisions are made for joint board-staff 
meetings, five times a year in each school, with the provision 
that the chairman of such meetings is to be a teacher - not the 
principal, nor the vice—principal nor any other administrator. 

No reference is made to the principal (or to the vice~principal) 
even though the meeting is held in his school. What is the 
purpose of such an arrangement? Surely at key meetings such as 
this, the principal (or his designate such as the vice-principal) 
should be expected to serve as the chairman of the meeting. 
Unless he is placed in such a position how can he be expected to 
exercise leadership and how can the board expect to hold him 


accountable and responsible for the operation of the school? 
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The A.T.A., in support of its stand to have vice-principals and 
assistant principals appointed, point out that such officers 

have important tasks and responsibilities to perform. Why then 
does it, at other times, want to by-pass such officers and make 


it diffiiecult for them to carry out their leadership tasks? 
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Section B ~—- Working Conditions 


NEED FOR CLARIFICATION 


The AsiwA. tends CO. view ‘working conditions as a term? which 
apparently includes every aspect of school system operation, or at 
least every aspect over which the teachers would like to be consulted 
or have some measure of control. It is probably true to say that if 
arguments are to be extended to a ridiculous and an unreasonable 
stage, teachers can argue that almost every aspect of school opera- 
tion will in some way or other, no matter how remote, affect them. 
Because of this, teachers:claim they are working conditions and that 
as such, according to the Labor Act, they are negotiable. If this 
is really so, then school boards, as a result of the new School Act, 
have lost control over their school systems. It means, in effect, 
that no board will be able to take action on any matter without 
negotiating with teachers and arriving at some agreement with them 
even though they are not accountable to the public through the ballot 
box. It means also that no board will have the authority on its own 
to requisition local taxpayers. 

The member boards believe that the government when approving 
and enacting the new School Act did not intend that the term "working 


conditions" should be so inclusive as the teachers would like to 
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view it. They believe it should include only those matters which 
are closely related to salaries or the daily working conditions of 
teachers. 

Since the views of school boards and teachers throughout the 
province seem to differ widely as to what matters should be viewed 
as working conditions, and therefore negotiable, the member boards 
would like to submit the following recommendation for serious con- 
sideration by the Conciliation Board and for transmission to the 
appropriate government authorities: 


That the Government, or Department of Education, 
establish a special committee, similar to that 
established by the Ontario Government, to carefully 
examine working conditions of teachers, and to 
determine and recommend to the Government or Depart- 
ment those conditions which properly may be 


considered negotiable. 

Although the member boards will be submitting such a resolution 
to the Minister of Education and to the next annual meeting of the 
Alberta School Trustees, Association, it seems appropriate that the 
Conciliation Board should submit the above resolution to the 
Government, if it also feels that the term "working. conditions" 


requires clarification. 
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SOME FUNDAMENTAL ASPECTS 
RELATED TO WORKING CONDITIONS 


The introduction of issues related to working conditions 
into the bargaining procedure is a comparatively new venture by 
the A.T.A. The teachers have raised these issues for bargaining 
in such a way that they have left the member boards with the 
impression that they (the A.T.A.) are more interested in their 
own personal gains and benefits, more interested in doing less 
for more money, and generally more interested in themselves than 
they are in education. In view of this, the member boards desire 
to point out and emphasize four fundamental aspects related to 
working conditions: 


1. These are matters which properly must be handled 
through policy development procedures outside the 


provisions of the collective agreement. 


Many of the matters involve issues which can 
best be thoroughly studied, researched, and dis- 
cussed by representatives of all groups concerned. 
Sound decisions are best reached in an atmosphere 
of goodwill where there is an opportunity for an 
input by representatives of those involved. 

Sound decisions are difficult to reach over the 
bargaining table where an atmosphere of conflict 


and illwill often prevails. 
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If teachers are to receive an increased voice in the 
decision-making process (of the type that they have 
had in the Lethbridge and Medicine Hat public school 
systems) and if they are to receive increased priv- 
ileges, the member boards are insisting that the 
time is at hand when there must go along with these 
increased privileges teacher accountability. There 
is an increasing demand on the part of the public 
for more accountability, due not only to the shortage 
of funds, but also due in some measure to dissatisfac- 
tion with the results coming from some of our programs. 
Teachers, therefore, requesting increased privileges, 
freedom, power, and resources must at the same time be 
prepared to set forth their goals and performance 
objectives, and what results they expect at the end of 
the year which will be of benefit to education generally. 
The following paragraphs taken from the article, 
"Teacher Participation in Decision-Making" (See 
Appendix L) appearing in the last issue of School 
Progress will further indicate what the member boards 
have in mind: 
"At some point in every school district's budgeting 
process, the principal of a school estimates the 
funds, staff, and other resources he will require 
to operate his school for the next fiscal year. 
This estimate usually takes the form of a request 


to the board to grant him those resources in order 
that his school may carry out the activities planned. 


If his budget requests are granted, the board will 
then hold him responsible for the completion of 
those planned activities; depending on the board's 
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knowledge of the activities and on the eval- 
uation mechanisms which have been provided, 
the board will formally or informally measure 
the performance of the principal and his 
school. Commonly, this takes the form of an 
evaliiation of activities rather than of 
results. Departures from planned activities, 
whether or not they produce better results, 
represent a form of "disobedience". 


It would be more relevant if the principal's 
budget submission was accompanied by a 
description of the ‘results’ he expected to 
achieve in his school during the coming fiscal 
period. The board would be in a better position 
to consider where its limited resources should 
best be allocated and its subsequent evaluation 
of the school's performance, based on the assess- 
ment of results, would be more accurate and 
valuable. 


Additionally, .thewdelegationt of authority to 

the principal would be more complete; he would 
have the freedom to allocate his resources, so 
long as his planned objectives were being achieved. 
The relationship between the board and the 
principal becomes clearer and more satisfactory 

to both parties because the principal has, in 
eflect.. made a ‘contract with has board and can 
be held accountable for results. 


Obviously, the principal cannot undertake such an 
agreement with his board unless he has the support 
Of, and. confidencesin, his, teaching, staffs, They 
should, therefore, be fully involved in the plan- 
ning process which identifies the needs of the 
school and the goals that can be accomplished. 


3. Tf the A.T.A. ts to continually request. (from year to year) 


such things as the following: 
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~ “less time’ to -carry -out ‘extra ‘duties and 


responsibilities, 
~ more release time from classroom duties, 
- more release time for staff meetings, 
= More preparation time, 


-~ less time for supervision during recesses, 


and the noon-hour, 
-— less wae load with less instruction time 

the question arises —- what is going to be the ultimate end 
of such requests? Does it mean that eventually the teachers 
will have very little to do but still continue to receive 
higher and higher salaries? It is because of such demands 
which are completely unreasonable and unrealistic, that the 
member boards are forced to take another approach to the 
total package. To avoid the gradual drift toward the absurd 
situation where the teachers have an extremely light load, 
the boards are forced to include in the collective agreement 
autocad work week of 35 hours of assignable time. If the 
member en could we convinced that there will not be a 
gradual drift toward less and less instruction time and less 
and less output by teachers, the boards would consider it 


inadvisable to specify the total number of assignable hours 
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48 
per week. If the teachers persist in these demands the 
member boards have no alternative in the interests of good 
education and in the interests of accountability to the 
public, but to demand a specified work week of 35 hours 
from all teachers. 

Many of the proposals related to working conditions are 
very expensive. With the financial limitations imposed by 
the government, not only boards but also teachers must give 
serious consideration to questions of priority. If large 
sums are to be spent on working conditions, to what extent 
will this affect salary increases and other considerations. 
The increasing costs of education have now become a 
major concern of the general public. This concern is well 
expressed in an article titled "How Far Will the Public Go 


Lai 


With Education Costs , appearing in the October issue of 


School Progress. See Appendix M. 
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POSITION OF THE MEMBER BOARDS 
ON EACH OF THE REQUESTS 


1. Release Time for Extra Duties and Responsibilities. 


The A.T.A. request (still in dispute) reads as follows: 


7.2.1. When a teacher participates in extra- 
curricular activities he (she) shall be given 
equivalent time free from school responsibil- 
Loves; 


7202. YVAny teacher whom the board requests 

to do work and who does that work other than 
administrative work at times beyond the normal 
school year shall be paid a per diem allowance 
commensurate with his salary on the grid. 


With respect to these requests the member boards contend: 


- That until recent years teachers have always considered 
and agreed that if a school is to operate effectively 
and give full attention to the total development of 
students, attention must be given not only to regular 
instruction and classroom duties but also to various 
types of extra-curricular activities, Teachers have 
always assumed these duties as part of their regular 
professional duties. Are they now requesting release 
teaching time as a means of reducing their total load? 
The boards expect teachers to give full attention to 
both classroom duties and extra curricular activities. 
If they all share equally in the total task no one 


teacher should be overburdened. 


- That in case principals find it necessary to assign 


a few teachers more extra-curricular activities than 
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others, he is free to give such teachers some release 
time from the total block of release time for prepar- 
ation assigned to a school. The total release time 
as calculated for each school (5 periods per teacher 
for isenior hisht: periods for junior high, and in 
the case of Lethbridge Public, 2 periods per teacher 
for elementary) is assigned to the school as a total 
block of time (and sufficient additional teachers 

are provided to cover such time) on the understanding 
that each principal will assign the release time to 
teachers as equitably as possible. If, therefore, 
there are a few teachers who have a particularly heavy 
load, it is assumed and understood that he will use 
his good judgment in giving such teachers some 
additional release time. Other teachers understand 
the justification for this. The boards maintain, 
therefore, that the teachers have already attained 
this request. It is possible the elementary teachers 
outside of Lethbridge Public may claim they have not 
attained the request but then the extra-curricular 
activitiesicarried on®in elementary schools’ are 
minimal compared to secondary school. The low student- 
teacher ratios in the Medicine Hat Public will more 
than compensate for the lack of release time in 


elementary schools. 


That aituis completelyrunrealisticlfor the*téachers 
to claim equivalent time free from classroom duties 
for extra-curricular activities. All teachers should 


be expected to assume a reasonable amount of extra- 
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curricular work. It will provide them with an 
excellent opportunity to become better acquainted 
with their students and to find out how they might 
better promote maximum growth and development on 


the students' part. 


- That with respect to section 7.2.2. where a 
board may request a teacher to do work beyond 
the normal school year requirements, since such 
requests would apply to very few teachers, the 
remuneration should be determined by the teachers 
and the boards concerned outside the collective 


agreement. 


2. Release Time for Setting Up New Facilities. 
The A.T.A. request (still in dispute) reads as follows: 


19. In the event a teacher is required to assist 
in planning and/or setting up new facilities he 
(she) shall be given equivalent release time from 
classroom duties. 
With respect to this request the member boards contend: 
- That there are very, very few teachers required 
to do this type of work in any one year, and that 


im view of this seach case should be dealt with on 


PES) Own MeriLs. 


~ That it seems extremely difficult, and in most 
cases would be quite unrealistic, to equate this 
type of work with the professional type of respon- 


sibilities required in a classroom. 
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- That.at times in the past, where such work has 


been rather limited, substitute teachers have 


beensproyvided, “Lt is expected that. this practice 


will be continued. This is one way of providing 


release time. In the past, it has been quite 


possible to consider each case on its own merits 


and there seems to be no reason why this cannot 


be continued. 


Release Time for Supervision and Administration. 


The A.T.A. request reads as follows: 


21.1. A period shall be considered to be 40 
minutes for the purpose of this clause. 


21.25 in any school with / or Jess teachers 
the administration release time shall be 30 
periods. 


21.2.1. In schools with 8 or more teachers 
the administration release time for principals 
and vice-principals shall be 40 periods per 
weektor’(2.5 Xinumber pofeteachers son staff )v= 
number of periods whichever is the greatest. 


Zieon , Department Heads in junior and senior 
high schools shall receive 5 periods release 
time per week for administrative purposes. 


21.4. Counsellors shall be in the ratio of 
1 to each 400 students in elementary, junior 
and senior high schools. 


OW 


With respect to these requests the member boards contend: 


- That there are probably no other boards in the 


province that provide as much release time from 
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teaching ,for administration and supervision for 
principals and vice-principals, as do the member 
boards of Lethbridge and Medicine Hat. The 
amount of release time provided in Lethbridge is 
2 periods (40 minutes each) per teacher or a min-~ 
imum of 30 periods for any one school. (See 
Appendix N for staffing formula). There are very 


few systems that have such generous provisions. 


That the Lethbridge public board increased the 
release time last year from 15 full time equiva- 
lents for administration and supervision to 17.64. 
(See Appendix O for details re student ratios, etc.) 
In Medicine Hat public [5.33 full time eqtivalents 


are assigned to administration and supervision. 


inet the total cost tor administration in the 
schools this current school year amounts to about 
S150,000 for Medicine Hat public and $215,000: for 
Lethbridge. The costs for the separate school 
systems are comparable bearing in mind the enrol- 


ments. 


That to increase the administration time to the 
extent requested by the A.T.A. would mean an addi- 
tional 6 full time equivalents for Lethbridge which 
in turn would cost in the neighborhood of $72,000 
more than last year. For Medicine Hat public 3 
additional persons would be required at a cost of 
$36,000. Similar increases would result in the 


other jurisdictions. 
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- That the department heads in all senior high 
schools are already receiving 5 periods per 
week for administration. That in Lethbridge 
the department coordinators in junior highs 
are now receiving 5 periods. Some release 
time is also being given to junior highs in 
the other jurisdictions. See Appendix N for 


details. 


- That the secondary schools now have the equiv- 
alent of one counsellor for every 400 students. 
(See Appendix N). This for the Lethbridge public 
totals 9.2 full time equivalents at a cost of 
about $92,000. In Medicine Hat public 7 persons 
ene. assignedvatia, cosh) of about ($70,000... Lo 
provide the same service for the elementary schools 
would require another 9 persons for Lethbridge and 
7 for Medicine Hat, resulting in an additional cost 
of $90,000 and $70,000 respectively. The other 
two boards would have comparable costs based on 


enrolments. 


~ That to provide the additional strengths or services 
as referred to above could be done by only at the 
expense of some other service. Under the financial 
limitations now imposed by the government each 
district has a total specified sum available (unless 
it goes to a plebiscite which seems useless at this 
time) and as a result no funds are available for 


such services unless other services are cut, or the 
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teacher load is increased, or the salary 
increases are reduced. There is no other 


possible solution. 


Release Time for Staff Meetings. 
The A.T.A. request reads as follows: 


24.1. The boards shall allow dismissal of 
students at least one hour prior to normal 
school closing time on one day per month 

for the purpose of general staff meetings. 


eS 18, 


With respect to this request the member boards contend: 


- That since most if not all of the member boards 
have already made provision for such staff 
meetings by means of policy statements there is 
absolutely no need to have this clause in the 
collective agreement. This is just another 
example of how far ahead of the A.T.A. most 
boards are in that they have already made pro- 
vision for many of the requests in the form of 
policy statements. School boards and local 
teachers have come forth with some excellent 
policy statements and the best the A.T.A. nego- 
tiators can do is to request that these be 


included in the collective agreement. Since 


the boards and the Local teachers have initiated 


such policies why can they not be trusted to 


carry on in good faith? Why is it that the A.T.A. 


negotiators by insisting that policy provisions 


shall be included in the agreement are simply 
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attempting to destroy the good faith that has 
been developed between the board and its local 
teachers. ~Continuation’in this fashion is 
bound to do the local teachers much more harm 
than good and is also bound to have an adverse 


effect upon education. 


- That the inclusion of this clause in the collec- 
tive agreement will only serve to maintain the 
status quo and make the system more rigid. It 


hust, therefore, remain in policyetorm. 


5. Release Time for Preparation. 
The A.T.A. request, still in dispute, reads as follows: 


25.2. Each teacher shall have free from class- 
room duties during the school day a minimum of 
40 minutes or its equivalent over the school 
year, excluding the morning and afternoon recess 
periods and the noon intermission: such time 
shall be used for professional work relating to 
school activities. 

With respect to this request. or demand the member boards 

contend: 

- That the inclusion of this clause in the agree- 

ment will result in marked inequality from the 
point of view of the instruction time required 


Of the teachers at’ different’ Levels. This’ is 


evident from the following table: 
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Eien: * Jr. high “sr: High 


Lene thor -rnstractionsday ) 30G" 304! 320! 

Instruction time per week 1500' 1520" 1600' 

Prep. time as™per Atl .A‘ 

request 5x40 200! a e200 200' 

Net adnstruction, time pet 

week - in minutes 1300' 1320" 1400' 
in hours 21273 on 23° kis 


That in view of the resulting inequality in the 

net instruction time per week, and the subsequent 
requests and negotiations to which this will give 
rise, the member boards find this request completely 


unfair and unacceptable. 


That at the present time the member boards do 
provide 5 periods per week of release time for 
senior high teachers and three or four periods per 
week for junior high teachers. This does not mean 
that each and every high school teacher is guar- 
anteed 5 periods per week or that each junior high 
teacher is guaranteed 3 or 4 periods per week. 
Rather the total release time for each school is 
assigned to the school, as a total block of time, 
and sufficient additional teachers are provided to 
cover this time. The principal, in consultation 
with his staff, will then distribute the release 
time to teachers as equitably as possible, giving 
those with a particularly heavy load more release 
time than others. This arrangement has worked 


well over the years. 
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The, Lethbridge, public board, in addition. to 
the release time for junior and senior high 
teachers has also provided 2 periods per week for 
elementary teachers. This, together with the one 
hour per day which is available to Grade I teachers 
who want to take it, means that the net instruction 
time per week required of elementary teachers is 
approximately equal to that required of senior high 
teachers.) in) thesMedicine) Hat public, thes low 
student teacher ratios (see Appendix P) will more 
than compensate for the lack of preparation time in 
the elementary schools. The ratios could be 
increased to a level comparable to Lethbridge 
public and other urban boards and, in so doing, the 
Medicine Hat board would probably find it possible 
to provide 2 periods of release time for prepara- 
tion to elementary teachers without increasing its 


COA Stare . 


That to provide release time to the extent of 5 
periods for all teachers would cost the Lethbridge 
public board an additional $145,000 over and above 
the $300,000 it is now paying for preparation time. 
To find such funds under the financial restrictions 
now imposed by the government is totally and com- 
pletely impossible unless the teachers are prepared 
to increase their load or take an equivalent 
reduction in their salary increases. The other 
three member boards find themselves in exactly the 


same situation. 
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~ That to grant this request now will simply mean 
that at the next round of negotiations, the A.T.A. 
witlAbe. requestingrstillofurther timé off for 
preparations alnevilewtot Pthis save tude twhich 
causes the A.T.A. to move in an endless fashion 
in the direction of securing more and more benefits 
for teachers, the member boards are forced to take 
steps to move in the opposite direction and to 
insist that all teachers shall be required to 
teach and carry out other duties and responsibil-— 


LoTeS Wwithit o. COte.. WOT. Wee Of .o) 1OUre. 
6.) Work Loads 
The A.T.A. request reads as follows: 


27.1. The maximum amount of instruction time 
during which a teacher is to be regularly 
required to teach students shall be 22 hours 
per week or its equivalent over the school 
year. 


With respect to this request the member boards contend: 


- That this request is incompatible with the 
previous section re preparation time. The 
effect of this clause would mean that high 
school teachers would have much more time off 
than the five periods per week for preparation. 
It would also mean that most elementary teachers 
would not have five periods off as requested by 


the Aj T. A. 
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That this is another excellent example of a 
request which, if granted, would simply mean that 
the A.T.A. would use.it on the next round of 
negotiations as a base from which to negotiate 
further reduction in the hours of instruction. 
What does the A.T.A. consider the ultimate end of 
such requests? How can it justify continual 
reduction in the hours of work and at the same 


time demand continual increases in salary? 


Thatethe prequest is*much too costly. Lethbridge 
public would require at least another $175,000 
over and above the present costs of $300,000 for 
preparation time. Medicine Hat public would 
require about $120,000 over and above the $235,000 
now spent on preparation time. Medicine Hat 
separate would require about $40,000 over and above 
the preparation time costs of $81,000. Lethbridge 
separate would require about $50,000 more than it 
is now spending on preparation time. The member 
boards simply have no funds available for such 


proposals. 


That the request is totally unacceptable and that 
because of such demands the member boards are 

forced to demand that all teachers shall be required 
to undertake a maximum work week of 35 hours 


assignable time. 
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In this connection reference is made to a 
survey of work load completed in Medicine Hat about 
two years ago under the auspices of the local A.T.A. 
and the high school staff there. The data referred 
to below and in Appendix Q are part of a more complete 
report submitted to the Medicine Hat public school 


board. 


Teacher Work Load — Hours per Week 


Legend: A - Hours for elementary teachers 
B — Hours for elementary administrators 
C - Hours for high school teachers 
(sample of 30 teachers only) 
D - Hours for high school administrators 
-—"Hours for province as per A.T.A. study 
E*— Hours tas recommended by A.) .A. 
bends 1 ATC ct 
lustructtonywco.ee eke. hy 2h 2Cyl) 9° 25.2 20 
Preparation ll] 3 ye 9.9 RSA UA 10 
Testing bed Be5 345 diet Sek 5 
Admin-Prof. SRG a aN Go we abd tee wells foul ne ] 
Professional 1.5 EAN Kaa ae) igs) 4 
Extra-Curr. 1 ee 37D 1.6 ee a 
Stpervistonys Qo t4elyindnsheys- 8 iwiSio) me 
Total LSet Aa @4920u tO 2.05029). 45 


The figures as shown in columns E & F are inter- 
esting and revealing. In column F, if the 10 hours 
of preparation time are deducted, which they should 


be, since it is impossible for anyone to schedule 
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preparation time for individual teachers, “this 
will leave a total assignable work week of 35 
hours. The one unreasonable and impossible 
figure in this column, from the point of view 

of costs, is the 20 hours suggested by the A.T.A. 
for instruction time. This figure could be set 
at 25 hours for elementary and something slightly 
less for secondary in view of their heavier extra- 
curricular load, and the remaining figures could 
be adjusted slightly so that the total, excluding 
preparation, would amount to 35 hours of assign- 
able time. Since this total was recommended by 
the teachers in Medicine Hat it is assumed the 
A.T.A. will be agreeable to a 35 hours assignable 


work week excluding preparation time. 
7. Recess and Noon Supervision. 
The A.T.A. request reads as follows: 


28.1. No teacher shall be required to supervise 
the students before or after school hours, morning 
or afternoon recess periods, or during the noon- 
hour intermission. 


With respect to this request the member boards contend: 


-~ That teachers over the years have always been 
engaged to do more than just give academic 
instruction. In their relationships with 
students in the corridors, on the playing 
field, during the recess, during the noon- 
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extra-curricular activities, teachers serve as 
educators and have the opportunity to influence 
children. It seems unreasonable and very unwise 
that teachers should wish to avoid completely 
the opportunity to influence students on such 


OCCAslOns.< 


That if the provisions of this clause are agreed 
to, it seems. certain the discipline and general 

tone of the school will suffer and that it might 
not conform at all to the climate that should 


prevail in a good teaching-learning situation. 


That the provisions of this clause will have the 
effect of increasing the credibility gap between 
students and teachers, will cause teachers to 

show less and less interest in students, and will 
make it impossible for teachers to promote maximum 
growth and development (educationally and otherwise) 


on the part of students. 


That the type of climate which will develop in a 
school will become more and more like the impersonal 
type of climate which many universities have 


developed. 


That this clause will have the marked. effect. of 
further reducing the number of occasions on which 
teachers can influence students on a one to one 


relationship. 


That this clause or request is completely unaccept- 


able to the member boards. 
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- That provisions for recess and noon hour supervision 
should be handled through policy development proced- 
ures outside the collective agreement. See Appendix 
R for copy of policy currently applicable to the 
Lethbridge public school system. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS OF MEMBER 
BOARDS RE WORKING CONDITIONS 


In concluding this section of the brief, the member boards 


find it necessary to emphasize the following: 


1a 


The introduction of the above working conditions into 
the collective agreement will serve not only to ossify 
the provisions related to each working conditions but 
will also greatly increase the rigidity of school 
system operation. The member boards believe very 
strongly that this is not in the best interests of 
education and certainly not in the best interests of 
students. The member boards, therefore, are firmly 

of the view that all working conditions can be handled 
and settled much more efficiently and soundly through 
policy development procedures outside the collective 
agreement. Two of the member boards have a long record 
of success In doing Vust this; “As a-matter of fact, 
they have been so successful that the A.T.A. can think 
of nothing better but to seek to include many of the 
policy statements in the collective agreement. What 


more proof is required? The other two member boards 
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have now committed themselves by resolution to pursue 


policy development activities. 


If the A.T.A. is not agreeable to the suggestion that 
all working conditions should be handled through policy 
development procedures outside the collective agree- 
ment, the member boards, in view of the never ending 
A.T.A. requests, from one negotiating round to the next, 
for more and more benefits and less and less work, are 
forced to demand that all teachers shall be required 

to conform to those provisions of the Labor Act that 
specify hours of work and to demand that all teachers 
De sLequired CO Carty Out ia maximum Or 35. hours of assien— 
able work per week. The assignable work shall include 
instruction duties together with responsibilities 
related to professional development, supervision during 
recess and noon hours, as well as before and after 
school, extra-curricular activities, and other tasks 


assigned by the principal. 


if, nowever, the AsT.sA. 1s. prepared to forego their 
requests respecting ene eoncitd one or are prepared 
to agree that they will be handled through policy develop- 
ment procedures, the member boards are prepared to with- 
draw their request for 35 hours of assignable time. They 
are not prepared, however, to have this written into the 
agreement, or to include in the agreement any clause 
relating to any advisory committee for consultation pur- 
poses so that it might be used by the A.T.A. in the next 


round of negotiations as a base from which to extract 
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further privileges, and so that it might give rise to 
many undesirable features as referred to in Section A 
of this brief. To include such a statement in the 
collective agreement is totally and completely unnec- 
essary in view of the long record of consultation and 
policy development practices on the part of the public 
school systems, and a strong commitment to pursue the 
same practices by the separate school system. These 
practices incidentally were initiated and introduced 
in these two cities before the A.T.A. ever thought of 
making requests for them. The member boards now have 
no intention of permitting a clause to be included in 
the agreement which will have the effect of destroying 
a practice which has proven to be very successful in 
developing the type of policies that teachers are 
pleased to have and that the A.T.A. negotiators have 


even sought to include in the collective agreement. 


The member boards cannot in any way entertain the 
inclusion of a clause in the collective agreement, as 
has been done in a few other jurisdictions, which will 
have the effect of maintaining the status quo. The 
member boards are firmby “of the opinion that ‘a very 
large majority of our teachers would prefer to have 
working conditions and other problems duly handled by 
our policy development structures outside the collective 


agreement. 


The member boards find it extremely difficult to under- 


stand why the A.T.A. would want to push so hard for 
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working conditions and for a clause providing for an 
inferior type of consultation in the Lethbridge and 
Medicine Hat areas where much has been accomplished 
through consultation outside the agreement, and where 
more can be accomplished if the process is not 
destroyed. The boards can come to only one conclusion 
for this) action by, ithe ADA... namely that. the A.T.A. 
is determined to do what it can to destroy the concept 
of regional bargaining. It apparently feels, in other 
words, that it has a much better chance of attaining 
its objectives through negotiation with smaller 
individual boards. The individual boards would be 
prepared and happy to negotiate with their local teachers 
if the provincial organization of the A.T.A. would be 
prepared Lo) leaver such nesotiations) in, theshands of the 
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Although a number of school jurisdictions have, as a 
result of negotiations, included.a clause in the 
collective agreement which frequently indicates that no 
change will be made in working conditions until they 

have been examined by an advisory committee consisting 

of teacher and board representatives, and although 
precedents have, therefore, been set for the inclusion 

of such clauses, the member boards would like to strongly 
emphasize that, precedents notwithstanding, they cannot 
agree to the inclusion of any such clause primarily for 


such reasons as the following: 
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- In all other jurisdictions where such clauses 


have been included, structures providing for 
extensive consultation and staff participation 
in policy development outside the collective 
agreement were not in existance. Under such 
conditions one can partially understand the 
advisability of including a clause providing 
for such consultation, even though the consul- 
tation will inevitably be of an inferior type 
and degenerate into bargaining procedures. 

In Lethbridge and Medicine Hat a superior type 
of consultation has beén, and will continue to 
be in operation outside the collective agree- 
ment. Hence the inclusion of such a clause is 
not only totally and completely unnecessary, 


but is also inadvisable and very undesirable. 


The inclusion of such a clause will definitely 
destroy the effective type of consultation we 
have had in operation which has provided for an 
input by representatives of the groups concerned 


in the decision-making process. 


It will substitute an inferior type of consulta- 
tLon waich Will Jnevitably result itt a contin— 
uation of the bargaining process on a permanent 
basis. This in turn will degenerate into hostile 
camps and a type of atmosphere which will make 

it impossible to resolve problems. in the best 


interests of students and education generally. 
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Section C —- Proposals Related to Salary Considerations, 


Allowances and Special Payments 


It has been agreed, by the parties to this dispute, that the 
term of the collective agreement shall be twenty-eight (28) months, 
from September Ist, 1970 to December 3lst, 1972. In determining 
salary, allowances and special payments, the member boards have 
been guided by: 


(1) Government imposed fiscal restraint on school 
boards by way of support through the Foundation 
Program and Regulations restricting the amount 
of taxation a board may impose without consult- 


ing its electors through a plebiscite. 


(2) Automatic salary increases for teachers in 
recognition of experience ($350 to $500 per 


annum). 


(3) Increased auxiliary services to professional 
staff, e.g. clerical aides, library clerks, 
expenditures for supplies and equipment. 
Excessive salary increases will result in the 


curtailment of these services: 


(4) Limited growth in tax base - for the period 
1966 to 1971, the equalized assessment in the 
City of Medicine Hat and City of Lethbridge 


has increased 9.6% and 20.7% respectively, or 
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an average annual increase of 1.6% and 3.5%. 
In addition the following data were considered: 


- Recent Salary Settlements in Alberta. See 


Appendix S. 
- Teacher Supply and Demand. See Appendix T. 


- Beginning salaries as compared to beginning 
salaries in other professions. See Appendix U. 
SALARY GRID 
- For the period September lst, 1970 to December 3lst, 1970, 
a "lump sum'' payment based on 2% of the individual 


teacher's annual salary, as calculated on December 3lst, 


1970, in accordance with the 1969-70 schedules. 


~ For the period January Ist, 1971 to December 3lst, 1971. 
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- For the period January lst, 1972 to December 3lst, 1972. 
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RECOGNITION OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE 


The member boards propose: 


i 


Allowance for past experience shall be one step 
on the schedule for each year of experience to 


the maximum as provided in the salary grid. 


For purposes of this section before an allowance 
is paid for experience prior to engagement, the 
teacher shall be required to submit a certified 
statement from previous employers to the effect 
that such experience was in a school under the 
jurisdiction Olea provincial, state, or national 
department of education. Until such evidence is 
Supmatted, or Ji it ds not submitted within 90 
calendar days of commencement of employment, the 


board may evaluate the teaching experience. 


All experience increments shall be calculated on 


the basis that 170 teaching days shall equal one 


full year of teaching experience for salary purposes. 


Partial years of teaching experience (exclusive of 
substitute teaching time) may be accumulated to a 
maximum of 170 days within a period of three (3) 


consecutive years. 
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PRINCIPALS' ALLOWANCES 


The member boards propose the following as an equitable and 


fair basis for determining principals’ allowances: 


Liem OMe SAIN Daher tee arch ace ete, VTE rece siete: « 13.00 )pere pupa. 
LOE — 7200 pupils; an additional’ ..... 6.00 per pupil 
ZO leo U0l pipe ratadd1 cong. va... os 5.00 per: pupil 
S012" 500 Mpupiish Van -addrtronalry. 77s; 4.00 per pupil 
DOL AanNGrOver. Aan acdrelonaly. oe rsines. 2.00 per pupil 


Pupwl count to be as “at September GOth of the current year. 
This schedule will provide principals’ allowances ranging 
from approximately $1,100 to $5,000 within the four school 


jurisdictions. 


VICE-PRINCIPALS' ALLOWANCES 
PiArst Vice=Prinucipals.. o. i. 60% of the principal's allowance. 


Wei CaP ie Da USiee nts cis oye) 50% of the principal's allowance. 


ALLOWANCES FOR CONSULTANTS 
On the basis of 50% of the principal's allowance for a 


school with 300 pupils, or $1200. 


ALLOWANCES FOR DEPARTMENT HEADS 
On the basis of 502 of the principal's allowance for a 


school with 100 pupils, or $650. 
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SUBSTITULTE RACHERS” PAY 


1. Substitute teacher means a teacher employed on a day 


to day basis. 


2. the rate of pay for substitute teachers including 47 
vacation pay shall be 1/200 of the basic minimum of 


Lhe first Wvearvor training. 


3. Rate of pay for a teacher employed on a substitute 
basis who fills the same teaching position for more 
than ten (10) consecutive days, shall be, effective 
the eleventh (11) consecutive teaching day, according 
to placement on the salary grid subject to the term 


of this agreement. 


4. Effective date for adjustment to substitute teacher's 
pay shall be the first day of the month following the 


signing of this collective agreement. 


Section D - Fringe Benefits 


SICK LEAVE -— GROUP INSURANCE 

The member boards recognize that employees should be adequately 
protected for illness, long term disability, and life insurance. 
Therefore, they propose the following provisions: 


1. Annual sick leave, with pay, will be granted to a 
teacher for the purpose of obtaining necessary 


medical or dental treatment because of accident, 
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sickness or disability, in accordance with the 


following schedule: 


in the, first: yearot service with the board: 


~ in accordance with the provisions of 
the School Act. 


- after one year of service: ninety (90) 
calendar days. 


- after ninety (90) calendar days of 

continuous absence due to medical 

disability) ‘noeviurthervsalary shall 

be paid and the Alberta School 

Employees Benefit Plan shall take 

effect. 
Where a teacher has suffered an illness and/or has been 
paid under the provisions of the Alberta School Employee 
Benefit ‘Plan, upon his return to full time duty, he shall 
be entitled to an additional sick leave benefit in the 


current year in accordance with the following schédule to 


aamackimimor : 


- less than one year of service: nil 
~ after one year of service: ninety (90) 
calendar days. 

When a teacher leaves the employ of a member board, all 
sick leave shall be cancelled, except when a teacher leaves 
to be employed by a member board of Lethbridge and Medicine 
Hat School Authorities Association, and the new employer 
shall be responsible for the benefit as at.the effective 


date of employment. 


The credit of a teacher on leave of absence will not be 
altered because of his absence from work for a period not 


exceeding one year. 
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any payment is made under the foregoing regula- 


the teacher shall provide: 


a declaration, on a form to be provided by 
the member board, where the absence is for 


a period of three days or less. 


a certificate signed by a qualified medical 
or dental practitioner where the absence is 


for a period ef over-three days. 


when the sickness extends for a period of 
over one month, the employee may, at the 
discretion of the member board, be called 
upon to furnish a further medical certificate 
at the end of each month during the duration 


Of the sickness: 
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6. All teachers shall be covered under the provision of the 


Alberta School Employee Benefit Plan with the employer 


paying 


In: yilew of 
term disability 
not prepared to 


plans. 


50% of the premium. 


this most generous provision for sick leave, long 


and group life insurance, the member boards are 


make contributions to medical or hospitalization 
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Section E -—- Phase Out Clauses 


Although an attempt has been made to include all items under 
a common collective agreement, it is our opinion that Pro Rata 
Payments and Long Service Bonus can best be dealt with through an 
appendix to the new collective agreement. We feel that this is 
necessary as we propose to phase out Pro Rata Payments and Long 


Service Bonus. 


PRO RATA PAYMENTS (Lethbridge Public & Separate) 

Pro rata allowances are those allowances that are paid for 
partial years of training as determined by the Teachers’ Qualifica- 
tions Service in accordance with the principles of the T.S.Q.B. 

The Lethbridge and Medicine Hat School Authorities Association is 
attempting to establish a phase out procedure for these provisions. 
Pro rata payments constitute a significant portion of the payroll 

in those areas where it is being paid. More than fifty percent of 
the teachers in Alberta do not receive pro rata. In other words, 
teachers in these areas are placed on the salary schedule in accord- 
ance with their assessed completed years of training and are paid 
acecandingly. Fractions of years in these cases are not subject to 


separate or additional salary considerations. 
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eee ras 
member boards' position in this matter is as follows: 


teachers presently on staff who are not receiving 
allowances for incompleted years of teacher educa- 
tion shall continue to be ineligible for such 


allowances. 


teachers coming on staff on or after school open- 
ing date 1971 and thereafter shall not be eligible 
for any allowances for incompleted years of 


teacher education. 


teachers presently receiving allowances for incom- 
pleted years of teacher education in accordance 
with provisions of previous agreements shall 
continue to receive present pro rata allowances 


until September Ist, 1972. 


after September Ist, 1972, no teachers shall be 
eligible for allowances for incompleted years of 


teacher education. 


The object of this proposal is two-fold: 


oo it will provide, an opportunity ‘to: the 
member boards to better redistribute 


their dollar resources: 
and 


ii. it will provide a more positive incen- 
tive to teachers to upgrade their 


training. 
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LONG SERVICE BONUS (Medicine Hat Public & Separate) 
There are only four collective agreements in Alberta which 
have such a clause and all are being phased out. It is proposed 
that this clause be phased out as follows: 


= thei provisions) for, long service bonus\ishall be 


discontinued on school opening date 1971. 


- teachers presently receiving a long service 
bonus shall continue to receive same until the 


Lerminaeion. O: their conmtrace. 
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CONCLUDING COMMENTS 
LOVES DREEY 


The member boards regret very much: 

- That they have not found it possible to negotiate 
directly with their own teachers. Had the teachers 
in each jurisdiction been authorized by the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association to be certified as the bargain- 
ing agent to negotiate with their own board this 
dispute likely would not have been necessary. 
Bargaining associations were formed because in each 
instance the negotiations were being carried forward 
by the Alberta Teachers' Association and not by 
representatives of the local association. 

- That they have found it necessary to pursue this 
dispute to the conciliation stage. This in itself 
provides ample proof of the ineffectiveness of the 
bargaining procedure particularly as related to 
non-salary matters. 

- That the teachers have decided to pursue a course 
which they hope will ultimately give them equal 
power with the board on all aspects of school 


system operation without being accountable to the 
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public or without having some form of built-in 
accountability. This is a new approach on the 
Part.of sthe A.TeA. and primarily .accounts tor 
the fact that the dispute was not settled much 
earlier. 

-wihate the A. TA. as determined (to do everything: 
it can to destroy the regional bargaining concept 
and to show that it (the regional concept) is 
ineffective from the point of view of concluding 
collective agreements. This is another prime 


reason for the delay in settling the dispute. 


As a final comment, the member boards once again would like to 
emphasize that they have a strong commitment to consultation with 
not only teachers but with representatives of all groups concerned. 
The issue is not a question of whether or not there shall be con- 
sultation. The issue is - what is the most effective way to carry 
forward consultation with representatives of all groups concerned? 
The member boards are firmly convinced that the A.T.A. approval is 
ineffective, is inferior, and will produce harmful results from 
many points oO view. They strongly contend that consultation and 


policy development procedures outside the collective agreement has 
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from first hand experience proven itself to be effective and to 
produce mutually satisfactory results in an atmosphere of good- 
will and cooperation, and to the benefit of the educational 


process. 
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By Louis vinden 


W/HEN trustees tinkered with the old 

school act, they had no idea what 
they were trying to do. Like a fine watch, 
the mechanism of Alberta education flew 
apart when they agreed to what is virtu- 
ally a carte blanche school 
year, in contract negotiations, have school 
trustees discovered the pieces flying, and 
they express amazement. 

They refuse to allow fully trained, highly 
skilled professionals a direct voice in edu- 
cational policy. This is exactly like a doc- 
tor not being allowed to advise on his own 
patient’s condition. It is the same as the 
lawyer not being heard in his own court 
case. Education is the teacher’s patient: 
education is the teacher’s case. Not having 
a direct voice in educational policy is 
plainly unjust and unwise. 

School trustees ask 
them and to forget about all the working 
conditions now be eing sought In contracts. 
Conveniently, they ignore tha fact that 


trustees ferced teachers into regional bar- 


gaining, In order to muscle teachers, they 
refused to discuss Suenacts en a local 
basis, and thereby undermined trust, 
Shamelessly, the few trust ees on the n nego- 
tiation committees want the public to think 
the entire mess has been created by teach- 
nels. : 
Page rr Ree onal bargaining was imposed 


med 


i teachers, coutracts were settle 
a cal level, ‘Neg otiations in Lethbr’ 


the last five year t Ts 
to everyone’s satisfaction, And where no 
reg tonal bare wining exists, teachers and 
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trustees have already settled their con- 
tracts so that they are able to carry on 
with the job of education for another year. 
Perhaps, it is time to go back to the pre- 
vious arrangements,: 

Under the guise of demo 
having been elected by the poate a few 
trustees in this area forced 2,000 teachers 
into regional bargaining. This is about to 
create a serious situation for some 30,000 
students with the distinct possibility of add- 
ing greater burdens to a 200,000 population 
group of this area. A few, non-trained per- 
sons holding positions over education wish 
to pontificate on matters educational, In- 

eed, let us hope that the spirit of Na- 
poleon died and that it is not alive and well 
in southern Alberta today. 

Trustees need everyone's Help in making 
decisions on educational policy. Not oe 
1ould they have a body of teachers to as 
st them, but they should tap the ca 
pool of interested parents which surrounds 
m. School board me ought to 
know that the age cf infellibility is no long- 
er with us. 

It is a fact that trustees, in the area of 
con eer negotiations, ae into the lake 
of regional bargainin ey studying 
carefully the currents s seething b jeath the 
surface. To express -this idea in school 
terms, some trustees did not do enough 
homew ork. Now, they need help seriously. 
They are having much trouble trying to 
get the new mechanism of the school acf 
to work, 
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The 


wor! ing enn tions between the 
Medicine Hat and Leth ridge 
Public ‘and § se cparate school 


teachers: and t he city school 


trustees will go before provin- 


eial conciliation 
Hutton March 29. 
' Talks broke down wher 


officer John 
1 the 
committee, 
representing the teachers, ask- 
ed the Schoo! Authorities Assoe- 
jation, representing the trustees 
for more say in policy forma- 
tion. as far as teachers’ work- 
ing conditions are concerned. 

’ The trustees 


sider the ae and discussions 


ended when the School Authoz* 
ities Association requested the 


eonciliation officer fro m the De- 

partment of Labeyr, 
The teachers pr 

as loa ment of Mr 


otested the 
. Hutton be- 


eadlocked ae over} 


refused to con-!noew - 
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teachers, have not bothered to mean a stronger control of local 
discuss the remaining submis-|policy decisions — inclu 
sions on salaries and administ-|those directly affecting teacher): 
rative allowances. working conditions, 

Regional bargaining a On the issue of working ae 
said Tue esday ‘tit seen ap: limitation on the number 
pears at the present time that;Pupils in a classrcom. Teacher 
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the boards aren’t willing te}? representative Freeman said 
compromise” on the issue of there is no “classical number, 
working conditions. we'd just like to talk about it 


iwith the boards.” 
The teachers are also asking 


P -,+._{|0r time ta prepare lessons 
eachers to form an ociatio : es we 
teacher OPT 2 essocieucil ore clerical staff to han die 
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But a Act Be cae Siveli|hour and reress supervision by 
autonomy to the loc ajj————_———_—_—_—_———____—___—_. 
ol boa rds,” and the teachers 
maintain this is Cane misinter. 
preted by the trustee 
The boards feel the amend- 
ments place a greater load of| .. | - fi 
policy determination: with Jocal} 


This year the new School Act 
has for the first time allowed 


| schoo’ 
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districts and the teachers: say} 
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teachers, Z maximuya - 29 


aiceiats insurance plan with 
the boards paying at least a 
elie a sabbatical lea ie 
8, and some form of gr on 
8 procedure to appeal de-| 
a e 


ir. ireenan said the riey- 
ane procedure, which is soy-} 
erned basically by the Labor), 
Act, has been tentatively ag reed | 
to but, he re-affirmed, ealory i 
negotiations between the trus- 
tees and the $090 teachers ea 
volved in the dispute won't i 
gin again until working condi 
tions have been weiss out 
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"There is a distinct possibility that all ot southern Alberta will have a teachers’ 
strike before the end of the current school ae 
Two regional bargaining situations are involved, and Joe Berlando, the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association bargaining agent in charge of the Lehbridge te achers’ nego- 
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tions has tol 
“things look pleak.” 
BARGAIN JGINTLY 
Se lee Medicine Hat 
public and separate s chool 
boards are ‘ange aining jointly 
this year with a about 750 teach- 


ers f the two cities, and the PICTUR 

Southern Alberta School Author: 2. The-p 

ities AssoGianion, comprising in a nut 

the 18 other school ames the y 

south of and tee ding Br rook bargaining _ situat 

and Vulean is bargaining saintly trouble,” 

with 1,300 more teachers. He addec 

John R. Hutton, a labor rela- exist 6 

tions officer working from Cal- and 

gary, has been appointed con- was 

ciliation of Bey cer in both disputes. gion 

His initi - commendations ars Tl 

expect mee this week in the abo 

SASAA ne nte, but it will be teaci 

‘some time pee he has met Ane 

with the other groups. the 

ene ee hope we cai rict, 

ead off a raajor confrontation, strih ce situation 

like a strike,” Mr. Berlando The prov incial ATA board is 
said. “But the boards in the meeting in Ma itnonton Tuesday 
Lethbridge and Medicine Hat to determine wh or not 
situation, as well as the SASAA funds can be made available ts 
-one, ha ave been stubborn about algary can chers if they go on 
‘the two points the teachers feel Se ve, and | the ¢ algary v teachers 
i nae the most important.” are me ating T wr sday to de- 
| He said these are the ri ights é cide whether to hold a supers 
2 of ee to be consulted by vised strike vote. 
, the school boards before any If they decide then to apply 
‘ major changes in policy are put to the department of labor for 
, into efiect; end the number of a strike vote, Mr. Berlando 
hours teachers are expected to said the vole could be held 
spend teaching, as opposed to March 22 and the teachers there ~ 
their neculee workday of teach- could go on strikie almost anv 
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Appendix B 


Policy No. A-1 
Revised 


Lethbridge School District No. 5] 


BOARD-ADMINISTRATOR-TEACHER RELATIONS 
DECISION-MAKING RESPONSIBILITIES 


This statement, developed cooperatively by the board, the 
admintstration and the coordinating committee (the membership 
of which includes teacher and principal representatives), “4 
designed to ckarify the decision-making roles and responsibil- 
AtLies of board members, administrators and teachers, and to 
promote harmontous and effective working relationships among 
them. 14 4% generally based upon the following premises: 


1. That a commonly understood basts of working rnelation- 
Ships will better fulfcrl the needs of professional 
personnel so that each teacher, working 4n an atmos- 
phere conducive to competency, may best meet the needs, 
Antenests and abilities of students. 


2. That the Board of Thustees 45 primarcly responsrcble 
for establishing the broad purposes of education and 
adopting appropriate programs and policies to attain 
them. 


3. That the adninistration ts nequined to work both with 
the board and the professsonal stags. The Supercnten- 
dent, in particular, 1s required to act as an advisor 
to the board and as the chieg executive officer of the 
School system. 


4. That school personnel, as well as admurustrators, are 
primarily responsible gor earrying out programs and 
policies adopted by the board. They are expected, how- 
ever, to abso play a part in developing suctable programs 
and policies for board consideration. 


5. That all personnel affected by a policy, whether board 
members, administrators, on teachers, should play a part 
dn 4t4 development. 


Rips 


6. That due to Limited time avaclable to board members, 
the board expects administratons and professtonal 
personnek to develop first drape copes af ee pol- 
ACLOA, PHOGhANS , and alternative courses of action. 
Participation An decision-making by bor. personnel 
4s, therefore, possrble Meas: direct dialogue with 

“board members. 


The decision-making roles and the responsibirities to be 
carted forward by the three groups (board, administrators, teachers} 
ane Lkhustrated in the diagnam on the Last page of this statement. 


Role of the 
Boatd of Trustees 


The diagran suggests that the board's nole 4s: 


~ To establish the broad purposes and objectives 
of education for the schook system. Thts may 
be done through the adoption of a surttabLe 
Atatement of educational philosophy. The dev- 
elopment of such a statement should involve the 
a cariaae efsorts of board members, admin- 
Astnatonrs, teachers, parents and students. The 
PLanntng and Deveopn ient Councrl may play an 
ean part in thts connection. 


~ To adopt appropriate programs and policies 
designed to nealize the purposes and objectives. 
Many of the programs and policies wih be in- 
Atiakky dragted by administrative and other pro- 
2 fessional personnel through the coordinating 

committee, on by the Department of Education. 
Some may also be ae by the Planning and 
Development Councrk. 


- To Largely delegate all administrative duties 
and nesponsibslities to the Superintendent and 
his stags. 


- To neview the decisions made by the administra- 
tion and Schook personnel in carrying out board 
policies and programs. 


~3- 

- To examine product reports and generally assess the 
extent to which 4ts polictes are achteving the pur- 
poses and objectives. 

- To carry out officially those specific actions 
hequined by Law. 


Role of Administration 


The dtagnan also suggests that 4t 44 the Superintendent's 
(and other administratonrs') nole: 


~ To advise, assist and work with the board and 
to provide 4t with the necessary data for 
Aound decision-making. 


To adequately carry cut this function, the 
administrators will need to: 


- Observe and acquaint thensekves with 
educational activities and developments 
both inside and outside the schook 
system. 


- Wonk with the coordinating committee 
and other committees in drafting pok- 
AChes and programs gor board consider- 
ation and t4n suggesting other courses 
of action designed to tmprove the 
teaching-Learning situation. 


- Prepare board agendas tn adequate 
detatkl so the board will be wna 
position to make sound decisions. 


- To work with professional personnel drafting regula- 
tions and deteuntning how board policies and programs 
can best be carried out. 


- To cooperate with school personnel tn carrying out 
board policies and dectstons as effectively as 
possrble. 


Role of 


-~4- 


To evaluate and to prepare reports indicating 
how welk and to what extent the purposes and 
objectives have been attained. 


School Personnel 


The diagran further suggests that 4t 46 the role of 
professional personnel in the schooks: 


To set Specific obfectives and goals consistent 
with the broader purposes and objectives estab- 
Lished by the board. 


To work with the Superintendent and other admin- 
Astnatons through such bodies as the coordinating 
committee, prinetpals' group, curriculum comntttees, 
etc., in Anitiakly drafting policies for board con- 
sideration or 4n deteuining a course of actton 
which might be taken to promote dmprovements. 


To carry out, 4n cooperation with adninistratonrs, 
board policies and programs designed to achieve the 
purposes, objectives and goals of the total educa- 
Atonak enterprise. 


To continually evaluate the extent to which the 
policies and programs are achieving the objectives 
desined. Various forms of progress reports should 
be provided from tune to time. At the school Level, 
principals and others wihl provide Leadership in 
cauriying out pokictes and programs and in evaluating 
outcomes. 


Concluding Statement 


The board and the coordinating committee, representing 
board members, administrators and teachers, subsertbe to the 
dectsion-making roles and responsibilities as outlined in 
this pokicy statement. 


References: 


1. "Developing School Systems" by Greenfield et al. 
2. "Planning Board Meetings & Developing Policies" 
by Davies & Brickell. 


Approved & Adopted 
Oetopen 27th. 119 RO: 
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Appendix C 


Policy No, A-2 
(Revised) 


Lethbridge School District No. 51 


SchooL System Oxrganization 
and 


Channels of Communication 


In accordance with provisions of the School Act, the Board of 
Trustees 446 the final authortty at the Local Level on matters related 
to School operation. The Superintendent of Schools 4s engaged by the 
board to wonk with 4 and to serve as the chicg executive officer for 
the school system as a whole. The Deputy Superintendent wilh assist 
the Superintendent in carrying out his varted nesponsibilrities as cut- 
Lined 4n the policy statement, "Board-Admintstrator-Stafs Relation- 
Ships and Decision-Making Responsibilities". 


In cooperation with the Superintendent, and acting as senton 
personnel in charge of their nespective departments (see organizational 
chant attached), are the followtng officers: 


t 


Dinector of Curriculum and Instruction (DCT) 
Director of Personnel and Material Resources (DPM) 
Dinecton of School Services [DSS] 

Dinector of Business Affatrs (DBA on See-Treas. ) 


t 


! 


These officers, 4n view of thetr expertence, training, and pro- 
fessional knowledge ane required to asssst and advise the superintendent 
and board on various aspects of school operation, and, under the board's 
authority, are nesponstble for the proper conduct of the board's 
business and of school affairs generably. As assistants to the super- 
Antendent and the board, these officers shall attend such meetings of 
the board and committees of the board as may require therr presence. 
Other officials on school personnel will also attend whenever ther 
presence 4S required. 


As a means of facilitating communication, encouraging partictpa- 
tion in decision-making, and promoting effective operation of the schoot 
system, the procedures as outlined below under each of the following 
headings shake prevarck: 


Shes 


- Nonmak Lines of communication. 
- Communication through committee activittes. 
- Other channels of communication. 


Normak Lines of Communteation 
a) Dinecton of Curriculum and Instruction: 


ALL matters nekated to the folowing should be presented 
to, on initiated by, the DCI for appropriate consideration 
and action: 


- Curriculum t45ues and problems. 

- Instructional practices and approaches. 

- Improvement of the s«nstructtonal program. 

- Evaluation of curriculum patterns and «nstructtonak 
procedures. 

- Educational plans. 

- Educational objectives and program budgeting. 

- Media services as nelated to curriculum and 
ANSTAUCTLON. 

- Summer programs in cooperation with other directors. 


b) Dinector of Personnel and Material Resources: 


Matters related to the following should be presented 
to, on Anitiated by, the DPM for appropriate consideration 
and action: 


- Personnel needs and requirements, 

- Personnel necruttment, placement and ontentation. 

- Personnek problems and professional competence. 

- Personnek changes and transfers. 

- Enrolment projections and boundary changes. 

- Pokicies governing allotment of equipinent and 
Supplies. 

- Resource and facility planning. 

- Ltatson with the Universtty of Lethbridge re 
deacher training. 

- School attendance problems. 

- Summer programs for elementary and secondary 
Students. 


“ee 
ce) Dinecton of Schook Services: 


Matters related to the following should be presented 
to, on anitiated by, the DSS for appropriate consider- 
ation and action: 


- Counselling and guidance services. 

- PSychological dianostic services. 

- Reading services, 

= Speetal education. 

- Programs for slow and gifted students. 

- In-Service re spectak education, reading, 
guidance and counselling. 

- Puprsk personnel services. 

- School for netarded children. 

- Schook attendance, preventative and 
connective aspects. 

- Early admisston program, 

- Speech Therapy. 


d) Dinecton of Business Administration (Sec-Treas.): 


Matters nekated to the following should be presented 
to, or Anitiated by, the Secretary-Treasurer (DBA) for 
approprtate consideration and action: 


- Board minutes and records. 

- Accounting, salary payments, etc. 

~ Budget control and expenditures. 

~ Purchasing. 

- Butkding maintenance. 

- Transportation, 

- Data Processing. 

- Other matters concerned with business affau. 


With nespect to the duties and rnesponscbilcties of the four 
dinectors, 4t should be noted and emphasized that while each wikl 
have primary responsibility for certain aneas, 4t will also be nec- 
essary for the directors to cooperate and work as a team on many 
matters, Although each director wilh have the necessary delegated 
authority in his own area, this same cooperative and helpful approach 
will be employed by the directors as they work with prinetpals and 
other school personnel in promoting t«mprovements tn the total 
educational enterprise, 


oe 


Each director will consult from time to time with the super- 
intendent, and will keep hin adequately informed respecting new | 
developments and the progress being made in achieving the objectives 
of the programs and services provided. They will also be prepared 
to neport directly to the board when considered desmrable. 


2. Communication Through 
Committee Activities 


Effective communication can be facikitated through the 


decision-making responsibilities of personnel participating 4n 
committee activities. Such committees as the following shake 
be established through the adoption of this policy statement. 


a) 


b) 


Admintstrative Councrk 


This committee shall consist of the superintendent, the 
deputy superintendent, and the four directors, The group 
Ahakk meet weekly, or as often as may be necessary, on an 
Angormal basis, for the purpose of facrkerctating communication 
and determining, 4n accordance with board policies and dir- 
ectives, appropriate action to be taken respecting various 
matters. It shall be the responsibility of these officers to 
meet with individuals, committees, and groups, and to adequately 
study the ramifications relating to problems, tS54ues, and pro- 
grams, with the view of providing the board with the necessary 
Ankornation to neach sound decisions. 


Coordinating Committee 


A special committee, to be known as the coordinating com- 
mittee, shall be established to facilitate broad participation 
An policy development and to promote favorable stafh-administra- 
AtLon-board relations. 14 shall concern itselé prtnarily with 
the internal operation of the schook system. ; 


Committee members shal include: 


- Members of the administrative council. 

- Representatives of the A.T.A. as follows: 

- Four teachers [one representing each division) 
appointed on elected by the A.T.A. 

- President of the Local A.T.A. unless such 
official is from District No. 9, in which case 
At shalk be the Vice-president. 

- Three princtpaks (one elementary, one Jn. High and 
one Sr. High) appointed or elected by the principals! 
association. 

- One ot more board members, 44 they desine to 
particrpate. 


ute 


Purposes to be served by the committee: 


- to generally coordinate various system-wide 
activities in accordance with policies already 
established. 


- to consider vartous namifications nekated to 
suggested new policies and programs nartsed for 
consideration by the board, on administrators, 
on the A.T.A. ... the findings to be submitted 
to the board fon appropriate action. 


- to consider suggestions fon possrblLe revisions 
to existing polictes and programs with the view 
04 submitting appropriate necommendations to 
the board. 


- to consider ways and means of meeting special 
problems facing the school system which may come 
up ftom time to time. 


- to serve as a committee to hear complaints fom 
Schook personnel who are unhappy overt spect{ic 
courses of action and have failed to secure 
satisfactory explanations. 


Procedures to be followed: 


- The Superintendent of Schools shall serve as the 
chatunan of the committee. 


- Agenda items may be brought forward by any member 
of the commcttee. 


- Coptes of the agenda, together with necessary 
enclosures, Shall be forwarded to the members prtor 
to the meeting to provide sufficient time for study 
and examination. 


- A summary of the decisions and conclusions reached 
bhakl be prepared following each meeting and shake 
be distributed to: 


- all members of the commcttee. 

-~ the Boatd of Trustees. 

- A.T.A. council members for each schook, 
- the principal in each school. 


a) 
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- Policies initially developed, on nevised, by the 
committee shall be brought forward for board con- 
sideration by the superintendent, 


- The committee shall normally meet once a month 
on as often as found necessary. 


Planning and Devekopment Council 


This counctL (committee) having wide school system 
and community representation shall concern 4tseks prumarcly 
with Long range plans of the school system and how 4t can 
best meet the needs of students. 


Membershin on the Counctl shall normally cnelude: 


~ Five Home and School on parent representatives 
from the secondary schools - one from each 
Schook. 


.- Five Home and Schook on parent representatives 
from the ekementary school associations - one 
from each of five Home and School Associations, 
the associations to be selected in a manner 
agreed upon by the City Home and School Council, 


- Five student representatives - one from each of 
the junior and sentor high schools. 


~ One teacher appointed by the Local A.T.A. 


- One prinetpal appotnted by the prtnetpals'! 
g/Loup. 


- The Superintendent of Schooks. 


The Counctl shall, in an advisory capacity, serve such 
purposes as the following: 3 


- To consider the adequacy and effectiveness of the 
totak schook program and ways and means of better 
meeting the needs, interests and abilities of 
Students. Certain responsibilities in thts con- 
nection may be reserred to other existing committees, 

on to spectak ad hoc committees for consideration 
and suggested action. 


~- To consider Long range plans for the school system. 


gt pe 


- To submit proposals and recomnendations respect- 
4ng the above directkhy to the board for consid- 
eration and approprtate action. 


The following. procedures shall apply to this Council: 


- The chatrman shall be appointed by the board 
unless dekegated to the Councrt. 


i 
- Council members may suggest agenda items and 
copies of the agenda shall be forwarded to 
members well in advance of meeting times. 
The chairman and the superintendent shall coop- 
erate 4n the development of the agenda. 


- Proposals and recommendations developed by the 
counckh shakl be submitted directly to the 
board for consideration and action. 


- The Councrl shall meet three on four times 
during the year on as often as may be found 
NECLASALY. 


d) Other Committees 


Though not formally estaolished by thts policy statenent, 
directors and other personnel wikl find 4t highkty desrrable 
to set up unofficial committees of vartous types designed to 
facilitate the teaching-Learning situation and to promote 
Amprovements 4n our totak educational effort, 


Other Channels of Communication 


As a means of further facilitating communication both inside 
and outside the school system, such procedures as the following © 
shall be employed: 


aD Preparation and distribution of a monthly tnformation 
bulletin. 


- Preparation and distribution of articles and shorter 
bulletins once a week or as often as nay be found 
NECCASANY. 


Approved and Adopted, 
November 10th, 1970. 
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Appendix D 


Lethbridge School District No. 51 
Proposed Divided School Year 


Summary Report 


Why Gonsider a New Divided Year 


The following factors suggested the advisability of examining the need 
for a reorganized school year: 


- One of our high schools (Winston Churchill) is now on 

a new divided year with the break between the semesters 
coming during the Christmas and New Year's holidays. 

The general reactions of parents, students, and teachers 
to the plan are favorable. As a result the question has 
arisen - to what extent might there be similar reactions 
if the plan wer introduced into our other secondary 
schools, and perhaps also our elementary schools? 


~ There has been much talk about, and many articles have 
recently been written on new ways of dividing the 
school year. 


- To what extent are the advantages and disadvantages of 
semestering related to new ways of dividing the school 
year? 


- Some time before the end of the year, a decision will 
have to be made as to whether or not Winston Churchill 
shall continue with the plan it has now adopted. If 
the plan is to continue in operation, to what extent 
should it be introduced into other schools. 


In view of the above, the Board of Trustees last October established 
a Divided School Year Committee to examine the ramifications related to 
semestering and new ways of dividing the school year. 


Plans Considered 


Consideration was given to three possible ways of dividing the school 
year. . 


1. The Quarter System or Year-Round Plan. 
This plan, after rather brief consideration, was not looked 


upon with too much favor by the committee largely because of 
the following factors: 


2b Ds 


a) The considerably increased costs involved if the 
plan were to operate on a year-round basis. It 
was felt the community would not at the present 
time be prepared to meet the increased costs. 


b) The shortened school year, if three quarters 
were to be considered a full year. If, in other 
words, each quarter were to consist of 60 school 
days, the full year for students would amount to 
180 days. This would mean a summer holiday per- 
iod of about three months for nearly all students 
as only a few would take advantages of classes 
that might be organized during the summer holidays. 


2. Lhe Trimester + tan. 


This plan, entailing a total school year of 225 days, 
was also not considered favorably by the committee. Some 
of the reasons for this were outlined in the committee! 
progress report submitted early in January to the two 
school boards. 


3. The Two-Semester Plan. 


This plan, involving two approximately equal semesters 
in terms of time put in by students and having the break 
between the two semesters during the Christmas and New 
Year's holiday, was favored by the committee. The reasons 
supporting (a) the semester plan, and (b) the divided year 
with the split taking place at Christmas and New Year's 
are noted below under appropriate headings. 


Semestering and the Divided Year 


Semestering and the divided year are related but there is a distinetic 
between the two concepts. Semestering refers to the practice of organizin, 
the total school program teoy the year into semesters (in this case two) wi 
each semester having a complete program of compressed and/or uncompressed 
courses. 


The divided school year has reference to how the year is divided, 

The school year can be divided into two semesters with the split coming at 
the end of January, or it can be divided with the split coming during the 
Christmas and New Year's holiday, or it can be divided with the split comi) 
at any other point. If the split comes at the end of January, it is 3 possi 
to have two equal semesters without changing the present school ye 
scheduled from September Ist to June 30th. If it comes at any Bene point, 
it becomes necessary of course, to change the year somewhat. 


rae 


A semester plan of operation automatically necessitates some method 
of dividing the school year. A school system that decides, in other words, 
to adopt a semester plan of operation must next decide how to divide the 
school year, 


The Two Semester Plan of Operation 


Advantages. 


A number of arguments or advantages supporting the two-semester 
plan of operation are listed below. An attempt has been made to classify 
the advantages applicable to senior high students, junior high, and 
elementary. 


With respect to these arguments or advantages, it should be noted 
that no attempt has been made to base these upon research evidence. Some 
of the arguments are self-evident and require no further support. Others 
are based upon views and opinions expressed by teachers and students. 
Since semester practices are comparatively new in this province, no 
research projects designed to investigate their effectiveness have been 
carried forward to our knowledge. 


Advantages to Senior 
High Students 


1. It will offer greater flexibility to the principal and staff in 
scheduling courses and in organizing both the students and teachers 
for learning. 


2. The adoption of the semester plan will necessitate considerable 
committee work respecting curricular and instructional matters 
which should prove helpful to students. 


3. The compressed or double period courses will require much more 
planning and preparation. It will be impossible to teach "off 
the cuff"! as might happen at times in shorter periods. A greater 
variety of instructional approaches entailing use of audio-visual 
aids, etc., will be necessary in longer periods. This should 
make for better learning situations. 


4, It provides goals for students that are not so remote in time 
as is the case with the full year. This is particularly true 
for the compressed courses. 


5. Under this plan, with the goals more immediate, students tend 
to feel a need to work harder. 


=the 


6. With two or more compressed courses, along with others, offered 
‘in each semester, it enables students to concentrate on fewer 
courses. From previous experience of high school students 
throughout the province, this practice has generally produced 
better academic results and a greater measure of student satisfactior 


7. In uncompressed courses, it is possible to introduce shorter and 
more effective curricular units of work which are based upon the 
nature of the course rather than on the ten-month school year. 


8. Because students tend to favor the semester plan with fewer 
courses , more immediate goals, and a greater measure of satis- 
faction with the school situation, higher student morale and a 
better learning climate develop in the school. 


9. It will tend to encourage and facilitate professional improvement 
of staff members which in turn should produce more effective 
learning situations for students. 


10. Students can reroute or change theiy programs at the end of the 
first semester rather than wait until the end of present ten- 
month year. 


11. Students will have an opportunity to enter the school or graduate 
from it at two points during the year at the end or beginning of 
each samester. 


12. The sherter school term, such as a semester, should tend to dis- 
courage certain students from dropping out. 


Advantages to Junior 


oe 


1. All the advantages as listed for the senior high school students 
would seem to be equally applicable to junior high students. 
Item (1) should, however, be modified by saying that students 
would not be expected to graduate from the school system at the 
junior high level. 


Advantages to Elementary 

Students ia 

1. Points No. 1,2,3,4,5,7,and 9 as noted above for high school 
students seem to apply, to at least some degree, to elementary 
students. ) 


2e In addition, the elementary students will have an opportunity 
to enter school at two points - namely at the beginning of each 
semester. This assumes, of course: 
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- That we have room to accommodate the additional 
students (January intake) for the first year. 


- That the district is prepared to meet the costs 
for additional teachers required for the January 
intake. 


-~. That the board authorizes a second entry point - 
for beginning students. 


Disadvantages, 


With respect to disadvantages, it seems difficult to think of 
convincing arguments that do not support the semester plan of operation. 
The following points, however, should be noted, 


1. To introduce the semester plan there will be a: number 
of problems of adjustment to overqame, However, these 
will be of an interim nature and should not unduly 
affect the instructional program and the learning 
situation for the first few weeks. 


Z-s'rancter Of students, inror “Our may “eive rise to 
some difficulties, To what extent they may be more 
serious than is now the case is difficult to say. 


Extent of Introduction 
of Semester Plan _ 


The semester plan could be introduced to the entire system and have 
it apply to all grades. It could also be introduced in stages, such as: 


a) Senior high schools 
Junior high schools at a later date 
Elementary schools 
or 
b) Junior and senior high schools 
and later elementary schools. 


The Divided School Year Committee is inclined to favor the introduction 
of the semester plan in a manner which will have application to all grades. 
It recognizes, however, that its introduction in stages, to the secondary 
schools first (junior and senior), and later to the elementary schools, may 
have some advantages. 


«= 


The Divided School Year. 


Once a decision has been made to introduce a two semester plan of 


organizing the total school program, it becomes necessary to make decisions 
respecting: 


- How the school year is to be divided, 
- What grade levels are to be included in the semester plane 


The school year could be divided in several ways, The two most 
logical would seem to be the following 


- To have the division or split between the two semesters 
take place at the end of January. This will provide, 
without changing the present schoo] year, two semesters 
of equal length, each of five months duration, Most 


high schools in the province have adopted this type of 
divided year, 


- To have the division or break between the two semesters 
take place during the Christmas and New Year*’s holidays 
With this division point, to have 
length, it becomes necessary to st 
about Nie llth unless some chang 
of the school day, 


semesters of equal 
art the first semester 
ea is made in the length 


The Divided care Yeay Committee favors a divided year having 
break between the two semesters take place during the Christmas and New 
Year's holidays. It fu See tends to favow lengthening the sch 


school day 
by about 30 minutes for the first semester only, thus reducing the first 
semester by ten days and opening school on August 25th, The dates for 
the proposed divided school year would thevefore be as follows for 1969-70. 


np 


Proposed Two-Semester Plan 
1969-1970 


(School day increased by 30 minutes for first semester only) 


FIRST SEMESTER 


SECOND SEMESTER 


Teachers report Auge 25 Teachers report Jans 8 
School opens Aug. 26 School opens Jan.12 
Holidays: Holidays: 
- Labor Day - Good Friday 
~ Thanksgiving ~ Easter Monday 
- Remembrance Day - Victoria Day 
Break and Convention Mar.2~6 
School terminates Dec. 23 School terminates June 10 
Teachers leave Dec. 23 Teachers leave June 12 
Total school days 83 Total school days i101 
Total teacher days 84 Total teacher days 106 
Total for the year: 
- School days 184 (Equivalent to 194 regular days) 
- Teacher days 190 (Equivalent to 200 regular days). 


The Divided School Year Committee favors the above plan for the following 


eeasonms : 


(In the comments which follow, the above plan with the division 
coming at Christmas is referred to as Plan X. The other plan 
with the division coming at the end of January is referred to 
gicuve waaay Js). 


1, Plan X accommodates all the advantages for semestering as noted 
under the previous section. This is also true for Plan J. 


Since the final examinations for the first semester will be 
scheculed just before Christmas it will permit the staff to 

make full and profitable use of all available school time up 

to the last day prior to the Christmas holidays. Examinations 
could be scheduled up to and including the last day. With Plan J 
it is more difficult to make full use of the last week with the 


Christmas festivity spirit ready in the air. 


2. 


a 


eee 


3. In Plan J, it is necessary during the month of January to carry 
on review, prepare examinations, supervise examinations, mark 
examinations, and to plan and prepare for the next semester. 
All of these things must be done somewhat at the same time as 
there is no break between the semesters in Plan J. In Plan X 
it is possible to do these things in a more orderly fashion 
and with more adequate time, The marking of examinations and 
the planning and preparation for the next semester can be done 
during the break between the two semesters. Some specific time 
is also allotted to teachers before the students report for the 
next semester. Plan X, therefore, will enable the staff to pro- 
vide more effective learning situations for students. 


4, It seems to be educationally and psychologically sound to complete 
a program of studies before a long holiday break and commence a 
completely new program after the break. Students as well as 
teachers tend to feel happier about such an arrangement. 


5. Through the use of Plan X students will be able to relax and enjoy 
the Christmas holiday period. They should, therefore, feel ready 
and happy to commence school at the beginning of the next semester. 


6. In the second semester ample time should be available for the staff 
to carefully counsel and program all students for the next two- 
semester year. To do this properly considerable time is required 
on the part of both teachers and students. Plan X provides much 
more time for this purpose in the second semester than does Plan J. 


7. In Plan X teachers are in the schools for a greater number of days 
than students. This should result in more effective and profitable 
learning situations for students. The teachers actually put in the 
equivalent of 200 regular school days which exceeds the average in 
the past. 


8. The extension of the school day by 30 minutes for the first semester 
only will have the following advantages: 


a) It will permit teachers to attend summer schools and upgrade 
their qualifications at either American or Canadian universities, 
This in turn should have a beneficial effect upon the teaching- 
learning situation in our schools and should, therefore, prove 
helpful to students. Under the present school year teachers 
find it impossible to attend most American universities without 
suffering loss of pay for being absent during the last ten days 
of June. 


b) It will reduce the number of hot and uncomfortable classroom 
situations which result from the days normally prevailing 
during the middle of August. 


ae 


c) It will enable families to use the greater part of 
August for holiday purposes if they so desire. 


The disadvantages or the arguments against the adoption of Plan X, 
which places the Christmas and New Year's holidays between the two semesters, 
would seem to include the following: 


1. 


It disrupts the present school year by starting a week earlier 
and ending two weeks or so earlier. 


Additional expense entailed. The additional expense would only 
apply if it were decided to provide another entry for students 
at the beginning of the second semester. This expense would 
apply in the same manner to Plan J and is therefore not unique 
Cone Panik. 


The longer summer holidays are unnecessary. They do, however, 
prove useful to teachers in upgrading thelr qualifications which 
in turn should prove helpful to students. 


The extension of the school day by 30 minutes for primary grades seems 
undesirable. It is possible that for the primary grades arrangements 
could be made so that their day might not be as long as the others. 


Additional accommodation required for Grade I intake in January. 
This would only apply if it were decided to have a January intake 
and it would be equally applicable to both plans. 


Financial Considerations 


The introduction of the two-se 
the overall costs of school operatio 


mester plan should not in itself increase 
ne. No additional costs will be required: 


a) If the board rules that there shall be no intake of Grade I 


students in January, and 


b) If the salary cheques to teachers are made payable between 


the 25th and 25£h of each month. ee assumes the teachers 
are in agreement with this proposal. 


Summer School 


If Plan X is finally adopted, it would seem that consideration should be 
given to the possibility of establishing some type of summer school for 


students 


requiring particular courses for remedial, clarification, enrichment, 


or acceleration purposes. Classes for such courses could rea .dily be organized 
if a sufficient number of students registered for them. 


my if 


Consideration would have to be given to ways and means of financing 
such classes. For example, should the costs be met by the school district, 
or by the students through fee assignments, or by a combination of these 
two methods. 


To establish such courses and classes, a survey of the student needs 
and interests would have to be made during the latter part of the second semes 
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and and do have a divided ee 00! year 
~-divided in the most ludicrous manner pos- 
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The halfway mark in the academic 
arrives this woek, the last week 
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Its arrival is nothing short of a disaster 
through which teachers and students alike 


stumble trying to maze examinations, su- 
, 


pervise examinations, and mark examina- 
a ~- ae 7aA7 
tions. There’s a lot more te the mid-year 


mark than mere time. 
Atmosphere plays a vital role, too. The 
th 


teacher must cope with the week before 

Christmas which starts the whole move- 

ment in a period of festivity. Because of 

the pressure exerled by our commer- 

cialized Christmas, the idea of school 

festers ard dies in the minds of the young. 
S } 


Many teachers would agree that the week 
before December 25 amounts to something 
of 2 dead Joss where classroom ¢ifort is 
concerned, If the st half of the 
yes nded befor re Christmas, the examin- 

nedut that @ positive 
in order to Keep 


aeeene? micht be Injected 
t e last hour of 


the momentum going 
school, 


No one expects immature people to act 
maturely. As a result, the holiday fever 
continues to rise even after students returm 


fo the ehasced Fearing 2 loss of time, 


many teachers try to ee sh a 
course before the holid: ee ision looms 
large on the horizon, bith: going over mater- 
jal again is not the easiest ceeupation for 
both teacher and student... though it is a 
necessary one. J£ the new year began with 
a new slate, most teachers would be very 
happy because the practice would be sound 
educationally and psychologically, 
An old English proverb might b 
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Righ now, most high school teachers 
have gone trough a most ragged, trying 
month attempting to carry on the job of 
education against fearful edds. Christmas 


2s come and gone, New Year likewise, 
tion is over, and the revision, ex- 
1s and other jobs are out of the 
exams have tc be marked, 
red while preparations 
for the second e of of the year goes on, 
too. By Monday next, the classes will be 
back in the schoo!s again, ready for more, 
Nothing could be more mixed up than 
he academic year through which teachers 
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and students work, Those five days for prep 
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Bo ae dee syste si _* [of schools for the Viillow Creek | ed condition of the high school 
_, J dike the semester system.) division says: “It’s alin due to centralization. A new 
I've been teaching for the past | like a charm. The teachers | academic vocational high school 
is yeas aud last year was the|}ixe it and the youngsters like|is mow under construction and 
first I taught under the semes- it.” will be completed by next Sep- 
ter system and I’m really sold iin Ross said the anion basi omen: There are 250 students 
on it, I feel the past 13 years aps ; ee Mere 10, 11 and 12 divid- 


ave heen wasted.” This w 38 his 
have been wasted.” 
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sition in tha Wil- 
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each 
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cious time and get behind in 
the subjects taken in the fall 
and have a more difficult time 
talching up than in the old 
tystem when the courses were 
taken over a full year. 
BTUDENTS F ae OR IT 
Students questioned generally 
favored the se em er systema as 
they ero nat given homework 
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begun the non - graded system 
in the elemnentary schools froin 
he first to the sixth year and 
students are allowed to pro- 
gress at their own speed, re- 
moving stigma of failure 

The Grade 12 classes have 
completed their first semester. 
They will start writing depart- 
mental a ae 

Frincipal Rober rt Graham 


ied into nine 


rooms. 
Mr. Graham says “our credit 
system, cdeparlmentalization 
and choice of courses never did 
Jend itself to the traditicnal 
home - room organization since 
no home-room class would be 
together for all courses chosen, 
“Also, the home - room con 
where the roll was tak 
of aoe 
and after- 
rate 
stu- 
for 


cept, 
at commencement 

both in the morning 
noon, lent itself to a high 
of truancy on the part of 
dents. They would appear 
roll call and then disappear for 
classes in other rooms, Cross 
checking for truancy on a daily 


basis was physically inipos- 
sible.” 

Under the new subject-orient- 
ed system, each teacher checks 


attendance in his or her class. 


i hee nfs missing more than 
ght semestered “C asses in any 
aes without eat eX- 
cuse, are liable to Joose credits 
in that subject. The home-rcom 
concept lent itself to much un- 
necessary movement of  stu- 
dents and wasted time, said 
Graham. 
The students now go directly | 


to their classes witho ut first go- 
ing to a home - room for roll 
call and to pick up their books. 
This saves from five to 10 min- 
utes each day. 


The problem of textbooks 
| scattered about isles of home 
‘rooms is overcome now that 


“each student has his own locker, 
' Due to lack of enough room 
:dn the Claresholm Hioh School, 
‘desks have had to be put in 
i halls and the library used as a 


classroom. 
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Appendix E 


Lethbridge School Disirict No. 5] 


March Ist, 1969 
To: Parents. 


Re: Preposec! Rivided School Year 
It was thought parents would appreciate receiving an explanatory type of 
letter briefly outlining the situation as it now stands with respect to the proposed divided 
schoo! yeor. This letter therefore, forwarded at the direction of the board, gives atten- 
tion to: 


the reasons for considering a reorganized year; the type of year proposed; 
some of the advantages and disadvantages related thereto; the costs in- 
volved and the situation as it now stands. 


WHY CONSIDER REORGANIZED YEAR 
The board established a special committee last fall, having wide community 


representation, to examine various methods of reorganizing the school year. This was 
done because the board wanted answers to such questions as the following: 


—Several articles have appeared in magazines listing many advantages which 
might result from a new school year. To what extent would these apply 
in Lethbridge? 


—Semesiers in many high schools have proven popular and successful with 
students and teachers alike. To what extent might this also be true for 
other grades? 

—Winston Churchill is now experimenting with a new type of year. Should 
this be continued for next year? Should it be applied to other schools? 


—To what extent would a new type of school year prove helpful to students? 


THE TYPE GF YEAR PROPOSED 

The committee considered three possible methods of dividing the school year. 
Two of these —- the four-quarter or year-round plan and the trimester plan —— were, 
for the time being at least, discarded by the committee. It was felt the problems 
related to them were too difficult to overcome in the immediate future. 


The plan proposed and recommended by the committee consists of two semesters 
with the Christmas and New Year’s holidays separating the two, and with the school 
day lengthened by about 20 minutes for the first sernester only in order that the first 
semester may open on August 25th rather than August 11th. 


The lengthening of the school day by 30 rainutes for the first semester and 
delaying the opening to August 25th will serve to solve or meet three situcitions: 
—The desire on the part of many parents to use the greater part of August 
for holiday purposes. 
-——The desire on the part of both students and teachers to reduce the number 
of hot and uncomforiable classroom situations during the hot days in August. 


—The conflict existing between the last few days of the university summer 
schoo! and the first few days of the first semester. 


In this plan, which we shall refer to as Plan C (because Christmas separaies 
the two semesters), the opening and closing dates for each semester will probably 
be as shown in the table below. It should be pointed out that as yet the dates are 
approximate. The final dates may differ by a few days, particularly in the second 
semesier. 


PLAN C (PROPOSED NEW DIVIDED YEAR) 


First Semester Second Semester 
(School day lengthened by 30 min.) leacherssRepon 42. 220s lee ae Jan. 5 
Teachers: Reportis. - Aug. 25 Studenis Report tae None 77 
Students: Report: 2m 2 ys. Aug. 26 School derminates 27 6. June 5 
School fenmnimates, £7 Dec. 23 Teachersclemve: 2 0 oe June 9 
Weachers: leqVve Loge) ae Dec. 23 NotaluSchoor Days 2.7 100 
Feral School bays eee tote 83 TotalWedcher: Days. es 106 
Totals Teacher Daysigmote ss aos 84 
Total for the year: 
—School days ____ 183 (Equivalent to 193 regular days) 
—Teacher days ___ 190 (Equivalent to 200 regular days) 


(The average school year now is about 195 days) 


In addition to the two semesters as noted above, it should be pointed out 
that consideration is being given to the operation of a summer school which would 
have classes for remedial, enrichment, or acceleration purposes. Such classes could 
be organized if a sufficient number of students were interested and the parents were 
prepared to encourage atiendance. It is believed the necessary ieachers to operate 
such classes could be obtained. The question of financing such classes would have io 
be given further consideration. 


SOME ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 


(In the comments which follow, tne above plan is referred to as Plan C. 
The plan now in effect at the L.C.l. and many other high schools is refer- 
red to as Plan J because the division between the two semesters comes 
at the end of January.) 


Foliowing are a Few Advantages: 


1. Plan C accommodates all the advantages usually associated with semester- 
ing. This, however, is also true for Plan J. Perhaps the main advantage 
of semestering is that it permits greater flexibility in planning programs, 
courses, and activities for students. 


2. Plan C will schedule final examinations just before the Christmas holidays 
which should promote maximum study and application up to and including 
the last day. 


3. Plan C will provide much more time than Plan J for marking examinations, 
meking reports, and preparing for the next semester. This should make 
for better learning situations. 

vu 


4. Plan C provides more time in the second semester than Plan J to properly 
counsel all students and help them in planning their programs for the 
next school year. This is an important consideration. 

5. It seems educationally and psycnologically sound to complete a program 
of studies before a long holiday break and cornmence a néw program 
after the break. Plan C permits this to a greater extent than Plan J. 

6. To have the plan applicable to all grades will facilitate overall planning 
and preparation for not only the school system but also individual families. 


A Few disadvantages seem to be: 


1. It disrupts the present school year by starting a week earlier and ending 
three weeks earlier, 


2. The longer summer holidays are unnecessary. They would, however prove 
useful to many teachers in upgrading their qualifications which in turn 
should prove helpful to students. 


3. Extending the school day by 30 minutes in the first semester may not be 
desirable for primary grades. It is possible that some special adjustments 
could be made for the primary grades. However, in many other countries 
where the school day is longer no ill effects have been reported. 


THE COSTS INVOLVED 

The adoption of Plan C will not entail additional costs to the school district. 
lf, however, the board should decide to permit another group of Grade 1 students 
to enter in January, some additional funds will be required to cover the salaries of 
about ten teachers who will take over the January intake of students numbering about 
250. li is possible we may be able to arrange for additional grants from the Depart- 
rent to cover most of these costs. 


It should be pointed out that a second entry of Grade | studenis will, of course, 
depend upon the availability of space. It is possible this may have to be delayed for 
a year or two. 


THE SITUATION AS IT NOW STANDS 

The situation respecting the proposed divided school year now stands as 

follows: 

1. The board has approved the plan in principle on an experimental basis, 
subject to clearance from the Department of Education and the satisfactory 
solution of administrative and operational problems. 

2. The plan has been approved by a large majority of the teachers on an 
experimental basis, 


(oe) 


It is believed the plan meets with the approval of the majority of the 

parents. 

4. The plan has been submitied to the Department of Education for due con- 
sideration and approval on an experimental basis for at least one year. 
Departmental or Ministerial approval is required since the plan departs 
somewhat from the regular school year. 

5. The plan, if approved, will be carried forward on an experimental basis for 

a year or possibly two. If it does not prove successful and desirable, the 

district could readily revert to the present school year or any other plan. 


Although departmental approval or disapproval has not yet come to hand, 
it is expected that such will be forthcoming within the next week or so. Meanwhile, 
should any parents have particular views to express, or questions to ask, please feel 
free to write or phone (327-4521) at your convenience. We shall be pleased to have 
your views and to give them serious consideration. 


Sincerely, 


O. P. LARSON, 


Superintendent of Schools. 
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by R.P. Riggin 
Vice-President, Corporate Relations 
Noranda Mines Limited 


Most thoughtful people would agree that a strike is not a 
very civilized way to settle a dispute between an employer 
and his employees. As the alacrity, frequency and severity 
with which the strike weapon is used grows — and it is 
growing — this belief is bolstered substantially. 

A recent “WIZZARD OF ID” comic strip goes like this: 

Court Counsellor (approaching King on throne): “Sire, 
sone agitators just burned down the post office.” 

King: “Anyone burt?” 

Counsellor: “No, the mailmen are all at home having a 
sick-in,” 

King: “Then send in the troops!” 

Counsellor: “The troops are picking up garbage until the 
Sanitation workers return.” 

King: “Gads! The whole kingdom is going down the 
drain!” 

Counsellor: 
morning.” 

While it is good that we can still manage a chuckle at a 
humourous take-off on what is occurring in real life, the sad 
fact is that the events portrayed in the comic strip could have 
appeared just as well in the news columns of the same 
newspaper. 

Canada lost 7.7 million man days in strikes last year — a 
record by far. Previous highs were about five million in 1966 
and 1968. It is discouraging, to say the least, to contemplate 
what the box score will look like at the end of this year when 
it is realized that bargaining takes place for approximately 
900,000 of the 1.6 million union members under the wing of 
the Canadian Labour Congress. 

Traditionally, labor relations experts have adhered to the 
proposition that the privilege to strike is an integral part of 
the collective bargaining process. It is presumed that 
meaningful negotiations will not take place unless the 
possibility of a work stoppage exists. While I do not 
subscribe fully to this, it does have sufficient validity that 
any examination of the use of the strike weapon should not 
be divorced from a look at the whole process. 

Collective bargaining worked relatively well in the past, — 
what has changed? What adjustments are needed to revive it 


“I hope not — the plumbers walked out this 


as a viable institution? And if it continues to fail the public 
interest, what might replace it? 


IMBALANCE OF POWER 

It is crystal clear that a balance of bargaining power no 
longer exists between arena and unions, All major key 
sectors of the economy are highly unionized by a handful of 
powerful monopolistic unions which can write their own 
ticket to a significant extent. And they do this despite high 
levels of unemployment and with arrogant disregard for pleas 
for wage restraint from governments and others. Monopolies 
are inherently bad — in unions as elsewhere — and they must 
be regulated, if not curtailed, in the public interest. 

Today’s striker is in quite a different position from his 
counterpart of yesteryear. He has assets. He is paid 
substantial strike benefits in many cases. Credit is readily 
available as are benefits under government hospital, medical 
and other schemes. He is more mobile than his father was 
and some of the younger people don’t see any particular 
virtue in steady work anyhow. It is not my purpose to 
venture a judgment on any of these developments, 
particularly: the last one. I simply point them out as being 
important factors in the shift of the balance in collective 
bargaining. We are bound to acknowledge that, for most 
individuals, expenditures rise to meet income or exceed it 
and a little more debt incurred for one reason or another — 
such as a strike — is not unduly upsetting. After all, for the 
past 25 years, times have been good and most of us have 
been able to work out of temporary financial difficulties. Is 
this why an Inco employee, after being on strike for over 
three months at Sudbury last year, would go for a car 
dealer’s offer of $200 cash to the striker and three years to 
pay for the new 1970 car with the first payment delayed 
until after his return to work on termination of the strike 
whenever that would come about? A striker rarely loses his 
job in this day and age regardless of the length of the jobless 
rolls. Although permitted by law, it is a_ practical 
impossibility for the vast majority of major companies to 
carry on production operations during a strike. The Inco 
striker and the Sudbury car dealer both knew that the former 
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would not lose his job. 

Some corporations have grown to be financial giants with 
a diversity of operations. This superficially suggests that their 
bargaining power with the unions is enormous. However, the 
facts are that, more and more, various operations In our 
economy or in an industry or, indeed, within a single corpo- 
ration are so interdependent on one another that a strike at 
one often has substantial impact elsewhere. Only a relatively 
small number of employees may be involved in the actual 
labor dispute but the overall impact can be devastating. A 
strike by a few plumbers can shut down a $100 million pro- 
ject, a tug boat strike can almost paralyze a whole province, 
and so on. I suggest that this development was not foreseen 
when our collective bargaining Icgislation with its presumed 
balance of power was first laid down. 

Also unforeseen were the enormous amounts of capital 
which would be required for investment in new projects. 
Obviously, costly facilities cannot sit idle for very long with- 
out highly damaging results. For example, capital invested 
for each job created in the two newest mines in the Noranda 
Group is $218,000 at one and $240,009 at the other; at our 
pulp mill, each job required an investment of $122,000. 

These, then, are some of the more important develop- 
ments which have created the vast imbalance in power which 
lics at the very heart of our collective bargaining system 
which, as I have indicated, is functioning rather badly. 


BUREAUCRACY 

There are additional reasons why the system is breaking 
-down. There is ample evidence to indicate that confidence, 
direction and guidance within several union structures and 
within organized labor generally has collapsed to the point 
where management frequently does not know with whom it 
should really bargain. This breakdown persists even to the 
level of the local union where, when an agreement is made at 
the bargaining table, it is turned down by the union member- 
ship, about 15 per cent of the time. Thus far in 1970, the 
Noranda Group has already had five rejections of bargained 
ettlements and two of these resulted in strikes at major 
operations. Isn’t it probable that many union members sce 
their union as a huge bureaucratic institution in the same 

way that they view big business and big government? 

It would be statesmanlike for leaders of the Canadian 
Labour Congress to confess that they wouldn’t agree to a 
program of voluntary wage restraint because the CLC 
wouldn’t be able to get individual unions to go along which, 
in turn, wouldn’t be able to get their unions to go along, 
which wouldn’t agree to sell the idea to the membership. 
Such a frank admission would at least have the virtue of 
focussing attention ona real problem, thus permitting appro- 
priate solutions to be explored. At the moment, all we hear 
from labor leaders is rhetoric that large wage increases 
(currently running at an annual rate in excess of 9 per cent) 
are not a major factor in the inflation we suffer. From one 
American union leader, we even had the arrogant pronounce- 
ment that his union would be no more responsive to the 
pleas for restraint of the Canadian Prime Minister than it 
would be to those from President Nixon, This was Walter 
Reuther, late president of the United Automobile Workers. 
On his recent death, Chryster’s vice-chairman said “It’s taken 
a strong man to keep this situation under control. I hope that 
whoever his successor may be, he can exercise equal internal 
discipline.” Doubtless his point is well taken, but it is shock- 
ing to realize that an apparent ability to keep the lid’ on 
revolt in the union membership is the overriding criterion for 
union leadership. 
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Membership rejection of negotiated settlements creates 
serious problems for unions, managements and governments 
alike. It is one of my sad disappointments that no govern- 
ment has seen fit as yet to initiate tripartite efforts to solve 
this vexing and common problem. 

Another development which has mitigated against proper 
functioning of the bargaining process in the private sector has 
been the granting of the strike privilege in the federal public 
service and in some provinces. Government is the embodi- 
ment of all the people. It cannot move away, it cannot lock 
out its employees and it is not a business organized for 
profit. Thus, the conventional notion of strikes as a test of 
economic strength does not apply. A strike against govern- 
ment becomes an interference with the political process and 
is an effort by one section of the public to misuse monopolis- 
tic control of a specific service (the postal service is a good 
example) as a weapon with which to bring the entire commu- 
nity into submission. The unions say of the government, Iet’s 
squeeze as much as we can from the lemon. In Mr, Trudeau’s 
words, “the juice doesn’t come from my pocket but from the 
public.”” U.S. Labour Secretary George Shultz has said, “a 
person who chooses to work for the government accepts a 
special responsibility to the national interest ... striking 
against the government — and against the public order the 
government is constituted to uphold — is not a right; it is a 


” 


Wrong. 


About the author: Robert Peter Riggin, a native of Lon- 
don, Ont., is a graduate of the University of Western 
Ontario and Osgoode Hall Law School, Toronto. He 
 aiietatiiade aii tase ack ~=mm=na goined Noranda Mines 
| Limited in 1954, was 

/ appointed director of 
| industrial relations in 

| 1958, director of indus- 

trial and public rela- 

tions in 1961, director 

of corporate relations 

in 1963, and vice-presi- 

dent of corporate rela- 

tions in 1966. Mr. Rig- 

gin is a member of the 

* Labour Relations Com- 

_mittee of the Ontario 

ie é ' Mining Association, a 
member of the Ontario Union-Management Council, and 
is 1959-1970 chairman of the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce EmployerEmployee Relations Comunittee. 
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Time and again, it has been demonstrated that a politician 
is in no position to handle crisis bargaining which may end 
up in a strike which will play havoc with essential tax- 
supported public services. 

All strikes in the public service should be prohibited and 
the sooner, the better. Such a prohibition would clearly be in 
the public interest which, to my mind, includes a workable 
system of collective bargaining in the private sector, 

It has been argued that civil servants should be permitted 
to strike because they'll go on strike regardless of the law 
Recently, an official of the Canadian: Union of Public ean 
ployees said, “Maybe it’s time we defied that stupid law.” He 
was referring to an Ontario law which prohibits employees of 
homes for the aged from striking and unresolved dispute 
referred to arbitration by an independent third p i 
are to be observed and we don’t chang 


sare 
arty. Laws 
e laws simply because 


they are broken — we punish for the violation. That is the 
way it is supposed to work in a civilized society. But unions 
and unten conduct often appear to fall under other unwrit- 
ten rules. Failure to enforce our existing labor laws must 
shoulder much of the blame for the suspect position in which 
collective bargaining and use of the strike weapon find them- 
selves. 

Bargaining and use of the strike weapon are coming under 
fire in another way. Ther is a widely held presumption in 


industrial relations that all is in good order and that the. 


public interest is best served if management and labor resolve 
their own problems by themselves as they sce fit. This pre- 
supposes that the first priority is a private and peaceful set- 
tlement. Concern for the longer range impact of the settle- 
ment on the rest of the economy od society is effectively 
- submerged in this self-interest approach by the parties. 


“EXPORTS TENSIONS” 

In the view of John Kenneth Galbraith as expressed in an 
address in Ottawa last fall, conflict in the heartland of the 
industrial system has been extensively absorbed by the 
system where differences are resolved by raising the price of 
labor and by raising the price of the product. In a buoyant 
economy, this usually leaves both the employer and em- 
ployee better off than before. But, Galbraith says, this 
simply exports tensions from the industrial heartland to the 
public sector and to those other areas of society where in- 
comes respond slowly to the inflation which has been 
created. Professor Galbraith went on, ‘Does this analysis not 
mean that even at the cost of more trouble, even anguish, in 
the industrial heartland we should stop this export of infla- 
tion and tension to the rest of the economy? I believe this is 
so. And I believe it must come. It means some system of 
vage and price restraint where ever strong unions bargain 
with strong employers in a strong market.” 

If Professor 
industry is doomed for a trip to the garbage can. 

While we habitually think of labor disputes as being be- 
tween unions and managements — and this is true in the 
direct sense — nonetheless, the real social fight is between the 
big powerful unions which can dictate ilenon ary settle- 
ments for their members and the poor and disadvantaged 
people and those such as old age pensioners who suffer great- 
ly from spiralling prices — a point effectively made by Pro- 
fessor Neufeld of the U. of T. in an address last December in 
Toronto. 

Some managements are beginning to accept the challenge 
that they must create a healthy climate in which the work 
place of each employee can be more career orientated rather 
than job orientated and, hence, much more relevant and 
meaningful for him as an individual. Few union leaders admit 
that some of their own problems stem from the fact that 
many employees, particularly the youthful ones — their 
union members — consider werk as a drudge and a drag. This 
should not be surprising, — union leaders are convinced that 
collective bargaining is the total answer. Of course, collective 
bargaining was not designed with the purpose in mind that 
the individual’s attitude to his work was important or that 
this attitude or lack of it would have such an apparent im- 
pact on labor relations. If anything, bargaining probably does 
much to hinder development of healthy job attitudes. Per- 
haps this is why simply piling on more money does not avoid 
or settle strikes as it usually did in the past. 

It is little wonder that there is a crises of confidence in our 
present industrial relations system. One would suspect that 
those of us on both sides of the bargaining table who want to 


Galbraith is right, then the strike in major 


see a workable system survive, would be devoting our atten- 
tion and efforts to solutions. 

So what transpired at the recent CLC 
Edmonton? No time was devoted to solving the many prob- 
spent debating 


Convention in 
lems of coliective bargaining. A week was 
social action programs, political activity and vilifying the ef- 
forts of the Prices and Incomes Commission. And the usual 
roar of approval was reserved for the perennial echo of the 
“dirty thirties” speech by Tommy Douglas who is still talk- 
ing about those industrial and financial tycoons who put the 
working man in chains while they continue to pick his pock- 
cet. Surely it is saddening to sce this archaic nonsense take the 
place of a constructive attack on some of the problems of 
collective bargaining which, after all, is a union’s first order 
of business. 


ON TRIAL 

Whether organized labor wants to believe it or not, collec- 
tive bargaining in Canada is definitely on trial. The public is 
fed up and immediate improvements ave needed if it is to be 
allowed to subsist. What are some of these? 

Pending needed changes, our existing labor laws must be 
enforced. Unlawful conduct in support of unions and strikes 
should not be exempt. 

Union monopolies should be curtailed. Union power over 
union members should be diminished. Times have changed so 
much that Mr. Douglas’ comment about the working man in 
chains is now applicable to some unions. The union member 
requires a bill of rights for protection against his union. An 
ombudsman appointed by union leaders from within the 
union, as endorsed by the CLC recently, is surely an attempt 
to smokescreen the real need. 

If one of the measures required to help restore the balance 
of power is a law to curtail use of the strike weapon, then so 


be it. Let’s get on with it before more serious damage is 


done. Hopefully we are not yet too late. 

A settlement made in good faith at the bargaining table 
should be made to stand. 

There will have to be more intervention in labo 
with government power to order cooling off periods, fact 
finding enquiries and a host of other intervention processes 


r disputes 


which promote and encourage peaceful settlements but not 
settlements at < The public interest demands that 
settlements Sheer Sere em the 
lished for the good of all society. 

If measures such as these do not bring our industrial rela- 
tions system back to an even keel, then the public will right- 
fully require that it be abandoned and replaced by some 
other system. In such an event, 1t seems probable that the 
new system would involve some kind of compulsory arbitra- 


any price. 
mselves to national goals estab- 


‘tion of wage disputes. In my opinion, arbitration need not 


stultify meaningful collective bargaining. For example, a re- 
quirement that the arbitrator accept in toto the last best 
offer of either one party or the other would effectively en- 


courage a company and a union to put its best foot forward 
without running the risk of having the arbitrator cut the 
baby in half, as the saying goes. 

It is sometimes forgotten that collective bargaining and the 
strike are not rights. They are not Holy Writ. ‘They are privi- 
leges granted by law and they can be taken away by our 
lawmakers 


With ee statesmanship and realism, we can volun- 


tarily relegate the strike to tantamount extinction. If we 

J 

continue on our present course, legislation will shove the 
a 

strike into the graveyard with the dinosaurs. e4 
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Appendix G 


Policy "NetioB-5 
(Reyised) 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT POLICY 


Lethbridge School District #51. 


In view of the new trends and developments which continue to take place in 
the field of education, the Board of Trustees encourages school personnel, both 
teachers and administrators, to become fully acquainted with these new ideas and 
developments by attending conferences, seminars and taking classes designed for 
this purpose. 


Educators granted leave under the terms of this policy must also recognize, 
tinvecwine cieiy responsi pulity to the District mand sto-the: professioenmvand should 
be prepared f6 submit, a very brief ,report of, the proceedings. where the District 
actepts part, or all, of the responsibility for financing, their attendance. Form 
and nature of report shall be determined in advance. 


It should be noted that the District has certain budgetary responsibilities 
to consider regarding attendance at such conferences, seminars and courses and, 
therefore, the Superintendent (or Director of Curriculum and Instruction) shall 
reserve the right to limit the number attending any single conference, seminar or 
course on financial grounds or because he deems it to be of questionable value to 
the system as a whole. 


dim epartieulear, “the board sencouvages “teachers: 


1. To participate in various in-service meetings (committee and staff). which 
may be held from time to time during the year which are designed to 
clarify new developments. 


2. To attend and participate in teachers’ institutes and seminars authorized 
by the board. 


3. To attend, during the school year, special conferences. and seminars 
sponsored by recognized authorities outside the school system. 


The following conditions shall apply: 


- Attendance during school days must be approved by the 
Director of Curriculum.and Instruction. Special 
application forms should be completed. These are 
available in each school. 


- Leave of absence, when necessary, to be granted with pay. 
(It should be understood that for conferences held in 

. Alberta, leave for travel is not normally considered 
necessary). 


~ Registration fee to be paid by the board. Membership fees 
will not be paid by the board. 


- Transportation expenses will be paid by the board based on 
the availability of transportation and the type necessitated 
for a particular conference, using the following guidelines: 


ae - For 1 person: economy air fare or 6¢ per mile. 


- For more than 1] person: 12¢ per mile for |] car. 
(Where numbers indicate more than 1 car is required, 
the rate of 12¢ will apply per car for as many cars 
as required). Mileage as per chart. 


ee 


- Transportation costs to approved seminars outside Alberta 
are not to exceed such costs from Lethbridge to Edmonton. 


- A ‘per diem allowance. or-S12 fom eachiday necessitating overnight 
accommodation. 


- Maximum costs (fees, transportation and per diem allowances) fox 
the calendar years fou tthose:participating winder this section of 
the policy ~- $3500.00. 


4. To attend university or other courses or summer workshops which have a 
direct bearing upon the instructional program carried forward by the 
teachers concerned. 


= Such courses 0% workshops will not Cayry credit towards a degree. 
During the school year they are offered outside of regular school 
hours. 


- The board will pay half the tuition fees for such courses provided 
they are approved by the Director of Curriculum and Instruction. 
Appropriate application forms should be completed. 


- Maximum expenditures for such courses or workshops during the 
calendar year shall not exceed $2500.00. 


NOTE: The board reserves the right to send, at amy time, selected teachers 
on special courses ori prosrams at ifs own expense. 


Revised Form, 
Approved & Adopted, 
November 24th, 1970. 


MILEAGE AND RATES 12¢ 6¢ 
Lethbridge —) Mequeine: Hat «sa seed ONL LES (ec ss.55 0%. soe 20 SL; 60 
~ Calgary wis Seve vi RNa? et wi tats S28 16.44 
i - Red Deer hoe oe eh Oy eer ea eee Sie AES 
zh ~ Edmonton SENN et Se ee tee NS iene. 38.88 
ss ~ Banff Si ieee eh cee ion Pa age 51 0 25.69 


-~ 12¢ per mile will be paid where two or more travel per car. 

- 6¢ per mile will be paid wheressingle travel occurs. 

~ Economy Air Fare will be paid for 1 day attendance at conferences. 

~- Overnight accommodation will not be paid where the person can be 
Sent) to;a conterence by air. Please rerer to the *tcllowine clause 
in the policy statement: 


"Leave of absence, when necessary, to be granted with pay. 
(It should be understood that for conferences held in Alberta, 
leave for travel is not normally considered necessary)." 


NOTE: 
For information purposes, it should be pointed out that the provisions 
of the Professional Development Policy were not intended to cover all 
the expenses that might be incurred by those attending. It was felt 
that .teachers should be willing to absorb a small portion of the costs 
as a means of showing some responsibility for their own professional 
development. ; 


APPENDIX H 


Race ne 7 cu 
MEDICINE HAT SCHOOL PISTRICT NA. 76 


POLICY HANDBOOK -- SECTION A 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF SCHOOL PERSONNEL 


a cn re A 


In view of new trends and developments which continue to take 
place in various areas of the school program, the Board of Trustees 
encourages school personnel to become fully acquainted with new 
develapments and to include as many of these in the regular instruc- 
tional program as may seem desirable and feasible. 


In particular the Board encourages teachers: 


Le To participate in various in-service meetings (committee and 
staff) which may be held from time to time during the year 
and which are designed to clarify new developments. 


or To attend and participate in teachers! institutes as authorized 
by the board. 


3 To attend during the school year special seminars sponsored by 
recognized authorities outside the school system. The 
following conditions shall apply: 


~- leave of absence granted with pay. 
~~ Transportation: 


-~ 50% of the allowance as set forth in the policy statement 
"Expenses Incurred on School District Business", This 
policy provides -- the necessary fare when travel is by 
publitce™“carrrer, or talvernavely sat ha trustee orssvall 
member makes use of his own automobile, he shall be 
reimbursed at the rate of 12¢ per mile. (Where several 
are involved, teachers are encouraged to show cencern for 
the school district's budget by travelling in groups ef 
25. peer fin one ‘car! ~ Public carrier might "be 
preferrable on longer journeys. ) 


~- Maximum released time for the year -- 90 days for entire staff. 
-- Maximum transportation costs for the year ~~ $1,000.90. 
-- Applications to be submitted to the Superintendent of Schools. 


Note: The conditions noted above de not apply during 
holiday periods. 


To 


- 2? - 


attend, under the following conlitions, summer workshops or 


university summer sessions which offer non-credit courses 
emphasizing recent trends and developments in specific 
subject areas. 


To 


These are courses which will not carry credit towards a 


Guration. 


Bursary available -- $50.00 per week up to a maximum of 
four weeks. 


A maximum of fifteen bursaries under paragraph 4 will be 
granted, it being understood that these bursaries will not 
be transferrable to credit. courses. 


Obligatory service with Medicine Hat School District No. 76 
for one year is required following the summer session. 


Deadline date for application for summer bursaries is 
June lst. 


attend, under the following conditions, university summer 


sessions to take credit courses emphasizing recent trends 
and developments in specific subject areas or to fill specific 
staff needs for the system. 


At any University during the summer session a bursary of 
$200.00 is available. 


Leave with pay is available up to ten days for the last ten 
teaching days of June, but in this case, $20.00 per day will 
be deducted from the $200.00 for each of the ten days 
required for early registration at the selected University. 


Not more than ten bursaries will be grantee under this 
section. 


Subject areas which apoly will be named by the Selection 
Committee during the month of January each year. 


Obligatory service with Medicine Hat School District No. 76 
for one year is required following the summer session. 


Reimbursement will be based upon the claim received from the 
teacner with the fee statement enclosed and tne title of 
the courses taken. . 


Deadline date for application for bursaries for credit 
courses is April lst. 


-~ 3 - 


6. To attend, under the following conditions, the regular university 
session, with the view of taking a year's training in subject 
areas considered necessary to the. school district. 


a) Vocational bursaries approved by the Board: 
-~~- Leave of absence without pay. 


-- Bursary amounts: 


With dependents -- Approximately $5,000.00 
No dependents -~- Approximately $3,090.00 


Part of this will be paid by Canada Manpower Venter. 
Applicants should examine Circular Letter #60 dated 
September 2/th, 1969 from Director of Vocational Education, 
Department of Education, Edmonton. 

b) Other bursaries approved by the Board. 
-~ Leave of absence without pay. 


~- Bursary amount: $1,000 for the academic year. 


c) Obligatery service with Medicine Hat School District Nea. 76 
ef two years required follnawing yearts study. 


d) Maximum number -- 3 bursaries in any one year. 
e) Deadline date fer submitting applications -- February Ist. 
Nete: 1) The Board reserves the right to support at any time any 


selected. teacher or teachers on a-special course, seminar 
or workshop at its expense. 


2) Immediately after the deadline date referred to, the 
Selection Committee consisting of a board representative 
(chairman of personnel committee), an ATA representative, 
the Superintendent and Deputy Superintendent, shall meet 
to consider and approve applications submitted under 
clauses (4) and (5) above. Criteria are to be determined 
by committee. 


3) The provisions of this policy shall not apply to personnel 
who are on sabbatical leave. 


4) Professional services to pupils must be recognized when 
professional development activities involve absence from 
staff duties, 


Revised & Adopted: 
March 23rd, 1970. 
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Appendix I 


Policy No. 


Lethbridge School District No. 5] 
TEXTBOOKS § INSTRUCTIONAL 


SERVICES POLICY 


Basic Premts es 


This statement, developed in cooperation with the 


pruncrpals as well as the Coordinating Committee, 4s designed 
to set forth some guidelines and ae hs neapeoting fees to 
be ee for textbooks, «nstructional supplies and services. 
The statement is based Wpon Auch fundamental premises as the 


following: 


ie 


In a school eueeeD the Board of Trustees is the 
only Legal entity or body vested with the auth- 
ontty to Ampose charges for books, equipment, 
Aupplres, Services, ete. provided by the district. 


Section 65 of the Schook Act stipulates that the 
Board of Trustees shall set forth such regula- 
tions as may be necessary io: the proper and 
effective operation of the schoo®s. (In this 
case, before the statement was prepared and 
promulgated, school personnel, particularly 
prnercpals, were suttablLy consulted. | 


The board has some obligation to provide books, 
Aupplres, ete., to students at an economical rate. 
A textbook nental plan will enable students to 
obtain books at about one-thind the normal cost. 
Centralized tendering and purchasing will also 
produce further economies. 


The School Act provides that the Board of Trustees 
shall ultimately be held responsible at the Local 
Level for the operation of tndtvidual schools as 
well as the system as a whole. 


A uniform and adequate fee schedule for students 
An each Level lelementary, funtor high and sentonr 
high) will serve to protect teachers as well as 
the board from ertticisis and complaints watch 
may nesult from a wide vartatton tn fees from one 
School to another. 


Dedp 


6. Auniform fee structure in each Level, dmposed by 
the board, CLL sonve ta alse patent tne ae 
consideration has been given to the costs c4nvolved 
as well as the needs of the total instructional 
prOograin. 


7. The board has a ee to provide all students 
with equal opportunities for Learning, tnsofar as thus 
4s possibke, negardless of the schook attended and the 
courses taken. Students oF Apecrfrc Reus shoukd, 
therefore, not be required to pay spectak fees. 


&. The prinetpal and his stags tn each school shake be 
free to spend the money collected for textbooks, 
Supplies and services as they may see ft. However, 
the fist call on feed collected for textbooks must 
be neserved to meet the costs of such books. 


Fee Structure 


fis Basic Fee Schedule: 


ALL student, at each school Level, shall be 
nequired to pay a flat fee per annum for texts, 
materials, and services es by the schooks. 
Students attending one semester only shall be 
nequined to pay hats the annual nate. The rate 
may vary fom one year to another because of 
Anglationary developments, extent of materials and 
SCAVLCES hequined, etc. The fee schedule shall be 
reviewed each year. For 1971 the schedule of fees, 
as developed with the prinerpats, shall be as 
follows : 


a) Elementary - Grades I - VI 


TORO Rhine ae wee ete eGR $1.50 
WEAZDOORS =) 'o Gane. Pe e,| 5.00 
Inst. Supplres & Services .. 2.50 

Total $7.00 


b) Junton High - Grades VII - IX 


TCD OOION io teal les Oe ate UU ar $3.00 
Inst, Supplies & Services .. 5.00 


Total | $8.00 


~3- 
ec) Sentor High - Grades X - XII 


EZ NEE DEO TEAS act nd eta hd tontens Me st Ee 
CGE GON TIC OPN. Hag tte ys ids ie ae Oe S200. 
Inst. Supplies 6 Services ... 6.00. $22.00 


Sentor high school students are to be charged a Caution 

On Depostt hee. of S500. 6 Thts fee 14 NLCCS SAKY to ensure 
the sage neturn of the expeis (ue hee 06 Lextbooks Loaned 

to students. fee unused portion of the fee will be xefunded 
to the student either upon request at the end of the schoo? 
year, orn upon hts final departure from the schook. 


2... Specie sree: 


Painetpals and stags desiring to provide additional 
ACHAVLLLOES OA AQIVLCeS beyond the minimum oA basic Aequine- 
ments of the school curriculum are authorized to Levy an 
additional fee on all students to cover the costs involved 
provided the following conditions ane met: 


a) That the parents, by means of a special cincular 
Letter addressed to them, are adequateky acquainted 
with the proposed activities and the fees required. 
There should be attached to the Letter a "reply form" 
wiich the parents could use when responding 


b) That a majority of the respondents approve the fees 
required. 


ec) That the central office 44 notified of the proposed 
fee and the approval or disapproval of the parents. 


Operating Regulations 
1. Collection of Funds and Accounting. 


a) Por tiie Basie Fee Sénedul e: 


- ALL achools shall ts45u2 OAS. (provided by 
the district) to students for akl funds 
collected. 


- Copies of the recetpts and all funds collected 
shall be forwarded to the Secretary-Treasurer 
for enrediting to the school's account. 


~ The Secretary-Treasurer shall make payments from 
the fund as pee Hequisrthois on dinections gam 
the principal on his designate. 


- The Secretary-Treasurer shall eucry two weeks 
(or three} provide the prinetpal with an up-to- 
date statement o4 the balance in his school's 
account. 


las) 


LSN) 


he 


- The Secrecaty- [4 edswen snace be Aes POVSLDLE 
uy 


for all accounting Ae eee 


b). Fan, Swecnad, Fees: 
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f 74 / p 5 OI: 
The per n each school weet 

Pere ane il) Sep ae & A} 
comprece CLSANLDUTANG Gd. 

5 ces oe 
collectyig 5 matitaining suctabze 
NOCOAGS , 2 CLOG SL provided the scnocls 

’ ! PR Ae Ain toe fee - ae) 
Should prove hefosul zn Zs Aegard. 


Students in Industrial Arts, Home Economics, Ants and 

Cnakts and Vocational Areas who produce special projects 

e a taken home snare be required to pay for the cost 
Roe . Funds collected shal 
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COLTS ONL. Te eae Cox 
accountable to th 
expend tutes. 


The charge for cnstructtonal services noted above 
? f 
ake 


Anelude, tn the ease of juntor and sentor high 
SCHOOLS! 


10. 


fe 


In the case of elementary schools the charges are 
desrgned to cover costs df minor supplies and 
SOAVLCOSA. 


Dictionartes and Atlases shall be included tn the 
Anstructionak matertaks or suppltes made avatlable to 
Students by the schools. 


The board shale continue to make available to each 
Achook a Sun per pupil to take care of such expenses 
as may be Aneurred tn the operation of the school. 
These wll include office supplies, paper, equtpinent, 
Oe, 


Materials for programs such as those related to the 
Library, Art, Music, Physical Education, and Language 
Arts will be supplted as in the past through the 
budgets of the central office supervisory personnel. 


Items not tneluded in the fee schedules neferred to 
above are: 


a) Items normally covered by student unton 
fees Such as: 


Student Counctl fees. 

Yearboors. 

Student Newspapers. 

Graduation banquet, dances, etc. 
Schook pictures. 


t 


' 


b) Student supplies such as: 


- Loosekeag binders and paper. 

Geometry sets. 

Gym suits [running shoes, shorts, tops) 
Balt point pens. 

Water colors and colored patnts, etc. 


t 


! 


! 


Within the Limits of the total funds collected, the 
principal and his stags are free to deterunine ther 
Schook's prtorities and to spend the funds accord- 
Angly. Funds collected for textbooks, however, have 
fist call for application to the textboor rental 
account. 


The band program necessttates certain umque wurange- 
ments because of the nature of the equipment required. 
The Large pieces of equipment are owned by the district. 
Some of the smaller pteces ane also owned by the dtu- 
trict and Loaned.to students on a nental basis for the 


ie: 


fist Year OL aS a means of encouraging students to 
participate tn band activities. As the znterest 
Anereases and as they become more certain about the 
type of instrument they would Like to play in the 
future, they are encouraged to purchase thetr own 
piece of equipment. In view of the above, the fol- 
Lowing conditions shall apply with nespect to the 
band ptognam: 


~ The Larger instruments and a Limlted number of 
amatler pteces shall be provided by the district 
and loaned to students at the nate of $1.00 per 
month per student. Five dollars, therefore, may 
be collected by the band director from each band 
Student fon each semester. In the case of students 
who ane unable to pay the fee the Secretary- 
Treasurer shall be notified. The board may adsorb 
Auch costs. 


~ Receipts shall be sssued to students for the funds 


collected. ALL copes of receipts and funds shall 
be foruvarded to the Secretary-Treasurer for ere- 
diting to the general music account. 


- After the fut year of band participation by a 
student, or earlier 4§ possible, the student shale 
be encouraged to purchase his own snstrument. 


Principals who find 4t Ampossible to collect, within 
a reasonable time Limct, certain student fees should 
Aubmt the students’ names and addresses to the 
Secretary-Treasurer. 14 4€ 48 found the students 
ane unable to pay the fees, the board may give con- 
SAdenation to absorbing the costs involved. 


No additional charges shall be Levied on students 
on parents other than those authorized by this policy 
Axatement. 


Approved & Adopted, 
January 12th, 1971, 


Appendix J 


PoLiey No. B13 
Revised 


AS aC eel eon ne PR TNC bP Ane Ss 


Lethbridge School District No. 51 


The Prinetpatshtp 


1. The princtpabship 45 a ckuster of functions which are best 
neakized through the esforts of several administrators, 
Aupervisors, and teachers. 


2. "As the principal, so the schook” suggests that what a 
princtpal does orn farts to do 1s felt in homes as well 
as in chassnooms and corridors of a school. He sngluences 
the quality of 4rstruction, relationshtps between people, 
acceptance of or resistance to change, morale, and efficiency 
of general operation. 


3. In order that the many functions may be suitably carried for- 
ward, the prinetpal must be an evaluator, a facikitatonr, co- 
ordinator, and change agent. He must possess the necessary 
Anatning, expertence, and personal qualities which will enable 
him to serve as a stimulator and Leader capable of moving 
organizations and people in a destred dinection. This rnplies 
that the talents of the prinetpal in working with, and coord- 
Anating, an administrative or professional team toward the 
achievement of goals and the improvement of the total teaching- 
Learning situation become a prime requisite. 


Responsibility for Selection 


It 44 declared unequivocally by the Board of Trustees as well 
as by the Coordinating Committee that the responsibility for the 
Selection and assignment of principals shall rest in the superin- 
tendency and the board. That 4s to say, Lt shall be the responscbelcty 
of the superintendent, in consultation with other professional personnel 
dn the system, to select persons for recommendation to the board for 
_appotntment as prineipals. The Board of Trustees, tn accepting or 

nejecting recommendations, has the final responsibt(lity, 


There ace at Least two reasons for fixing the selectron 


nesponsibivity at this point in the schook system: 


1. It 44 in accord with the board's well-established 
princtple of operation which provides that the 
board's prime concern 44 the formulation and 
adoption of policies which will serve to guide 

administrative personnel as they attempt to carry 
out their nesponsib¢litres. 


2. It & consistent with the demands made upon the 
Auperintendent as the chieg executive officer. As 
dn other Lange and complex organizations, the chies 
School executive depends on those in subordinate 
posts to fulfill operational objectives. Since the 
Auperintendent is held accountable for the quality 
of the administrative team effort, 4t follows, there- 
fone, that he should have authority to recommend to 
the board, after consultation with appropriate pro- 
sessional personnel, all appointments to the admin- 
Astnative team. 


Crrterta for Prinetpak Sekection 


i 


The cerntterta for the selection of prtnetpals will, to some 
deqnee, depend upon the job description for each school. 
They may, therefore, vary slightly from one school to 
another. 


The following criteria on factors {nrequently used in 
princtpal selection will normally, be given attention by 
the erteria committee. The factors Listed are not neces- 
sartly 4n onder of prtority. 


- Training including breadth of both generak 
and speciakized rnowledge. 

~ Expertence. 

- Human relations sRiLLS. 

- = Command of Language and ability to articulate 

thoughts. 

~ Dependabskity and drive. 

~ Emotional stability and other charactertstics 
of personalrty. 

- Ltkety administrative behaviour or creativity. 

- Interests. 

- Physical §Ltness or health. 


Si 


3. A Criterta Advisony Committee shall be appotnted by the super- 
Antendent for each principalship vacancy. Thts comnitiee shall 
be responstb£le for developing a special set of eriterta for 
the particular prtnetpalship under consideration. The supertn- 
tendent shall submit this set of criteria to the board for con- 
Sidenation and final adoption. 


Membership on the criteria advisony comnittee shall usually 
Anckude the following: — 


~ Superintendent of Schools 

- Danectonr of Personnel. 

- Denecton of Curriculum. 

- Dinecton of Schook Services. 

-~ A school principal (Elementary or Secondary 
as the case may be). 

- One teacher from the school concerned. 
(Every effort shark be made by this person 
to obtain the views of the stass and to act 
as 4ts representative on the committee). 

- One consultant from the Department of Educa- 
tion on the Untverscty. 


Whenever possible the committee will solicit from the current 
principal of the school a brieg job desertption of the particular 
posrtion as he seeds rt. 


Principal Sekection Procedures 


J. Every effort shall be made to obtain "the right principal for the 
night schook" on, in other words, the man who can best meet the 
errteria adopted by the board. Vacancies shakl, therefore, be 
advertised both inside and outside the school system. 


2. Other things betng equal preference shall always be given to 
applicants on the Lethbridge Public Schook Stags. 


3. A Selection Advisory Committee shall be appointed by the supertn- 
— tendent for each prinetpalship vacancy. This conmittee shall be 
nesponsrble for screening and evaluating the candidates in terms 
of the eriterta adopted for the vacancy. The members on this 
committee shall be personnel who possess the expertence, prepara- 
tion, and 4nsights necessary to discharge such responsibirities 
An an effective manner. 


Membership on the Selection Advisory Comnittee shall 
nommatly ineLude such personnel as the folowing: 


- Superintendent of Schooks. 

- Director of Personnel. 

- Dinector of Curvrteulum. 

- Dinecton of School Servaces. 

- Two outside consultants from the Depart- 
ment of Education and/or the Untwerscty. 


After giving furl consideration to the findings of the Selec- 
tion Advisory Comnittee, the superintendent shale submit to the 
board the name of the person recommended for appotntment. The 
board, of course, has the right to accept or resect thts recom- 
mendation. If rejected, the superintendent shall be asked to 
submit other recommendations for consideration. 


NOTE: Credit 4s given to the following sowices for many of 
the 4deas and practices tneluded in this policy 
statement: 


1. "The Right Principal for the Right School", 
produced by the A.A.S.A. Committee on the 


=e) 


Selection of Pratnetpals. 


2. "Administrative Personnel", a position paper 
prepared by Drs. Mowat, Holdaway, and Mackay 
of the University of Alberta for the Alberta 
Commission on Educational Planning. 


Approved & Adopted 
OnOnen Ain 197.0% 
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Many groups in our society appear 
anxious to become more involved in 
the decision-making process. In ed- 
ucation, this is particularly com- 
plex, because so many interested 
parties are involved. The public, (as 
taxpayers and as parents), provin- 
cial and municipal governments, ed- 
ucators and students are all con- 
cerned. 


Some means must be found 
whereby this can take place within 
the broad framework of existing 
legislation, which assigns responsi- 
bility for education to provincial 
governments and local school 
boards. This article focuses on one 
small part of the problem of partici- 
pation, and discusses the involve- 
ment of teachers in decision-making 
on curriculum, methods, and plan- 
ning. 

Provincial departments and local 
school boards tend to view such 
participation as a threat to their 
continuing effort to maintain educa- 
tional costs at an acceptable level. 
The teachers’ recent introduction of 
“Jearning conditions” issues into the 
annual collective bargaining process 
has reinforced this impression. 


Originally, this area of concern 
entered the negotiations arena in 
the form of demands for limits to 
the pupil/teacher ratio, often ac- 
companied by some sort of formula 
governing a gradual reduction in 
the ratio year by year. It is now ap- 
parent that this emphasis upon the 
pupil/teacher ratio resulted from 
that fact that this was the most easi- 
ly measured part of an iceberg — 
the iceberg representing the free- 
dom of teachers to shape the educa- 
tional process as they, as profes- 
sionals, saw fit. The teacher’s need 
to gain a sense of personal achieve- 
ment from his job has initially ex- 
pressed itself as an attack on 
administrative restrictions and “un- 
necessary” regulations. 


While the teacher/pupil ratio ar- 
gument represents a gross Over-siin- 
plification of the real issue, the 
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reactions it has engendered among 
teachers and trustees are typical. 

The teachers state that better 
quality education would result from 
smaller class sizes and that their 
push for reduced teacher/pupil ra- 
tios reflects a professional concern 
for education of good quality. Trus- 
tees point out that not only do con- 
tractual limitations on the teacher/ 
pupil ratio force the hiring of 
more teachers for a given number 
of students but, more important, 
such limitations represent a serious 

' erosion of the responsibilities and 
hence authority of the school 
boards to manage the school sys- 
tem. Any attack on the administra- 
tive structure, they argue, is an at- 
tack on the board’s (and hence the 
public’s) prerogative to specify the 
type of education for which they, as 
taxpayers, are paying. 

Thus, the battle is joined. The 
teachers, as professional educators, 
feel that they should play an in- 
creasing role in decisions on 
courses, curriculum, methods, and 
evaluative criteria for students. The 
trustees see any step in this direc- 
tion as a threat to the democratic 
contro! of public education. 

Conflict on this issue seems both 
unnecessary and avoidable. Both 
groups have a common goal in the 
provision of the best possible edu- 
cation to the student. Mechanisms 
to establish the price that the tax- 
payer will pay for this education are 
already in existence. (The evalua- 
tion of quality is a more difficult 
subject, but means will be found to 
assess the results of. the education 
process.) In view of this situation, 
we can assume that some compro- 
mise will eventually be reached. 

Such a compromise should pro- 
vide not only opportunities for 
teachers to participate creatively in 
the continuous changes taking place 
in education, but must also facili- 
tate the democratic control funda- 
mental to Canadian education. In- 
creased teacher participation could 
have a dramatic effect on the way 
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schools are managed; in our opin- 
ion, this can be done within the ex- 
isting framework of school boards 
and departments of education. 

The system described in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs embodies the 
concepts of accountability, delega- 
tion of authority, and managing for 
results. It makes possible the partic- 
ipation of teaching professionals in 
education planning and manage- 
ment, and it takes advantage of the 
atmosphere of mutual professional 
respect which exists among the staff 
in successful schools. 

At some point in every school 
district’s budgeting process, the 
principal of a school estimates the 
funds, staff, and other resources he 
will require to operate his school 
for the next fiscal year. This esti- 
mate usually takes the form of 
quest to the board to grant him 
those resources in order that his 
school may carry out the activities 
planned. 

If his budget requests are grant- 
ed, the board will then hold him re- 
sponsible for the completion of 
those planned activities; depending 
on the board’s knowledge of the ac- 
tivities and on the evaluation mech- 


a re- 


. anisms which have been provided, 


the board will formally or informal- 
ly measure the performance of the 
principal and his school. Common- 
ly, this takes the form of an evalua- 
tion of activities rather than of re- 
sults. Departures from planned 
activities, whether or not they pro- 
duce better results, represent a form 
of “disobedience”. 

It would be more relevant if the 
principal’s budget submission were 
accompanied by a description of the 
results he expected to achieve in his 
school during the coming fiscal pe- 
riod. The board would be in a bet- 
ter position to consider where its 
limited resources should best be al- 
located and its subsequent evalua- 
tion of the school’s performance, 
based on the assessment of results, 
would be more accurate and valu: 
ble. 
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Additionally, the delegation of 
authority to the principal would be 
more complete; he would have the 
freedom to allocate his resources, 
so long as his planned objectives 
were being achieved. The relation- 
ship between the board and the 
principal becomes clearer and more 
satisfactory to both parties because 
the principal has, in effect, made a 
“contract” with his board and can 
be held accountable for results. 


Obviously, the principal cannot 
undertake such an agreement with 
his board unless he has the support 
of, and confidence in, his teaching 
staff. They should, therefore, be 
fully involved in the planning proc- 
ess which identifies the needs of the 
school and the goals that can be ac- 
complished. 


Proposals for changes and inno- 
vations in the educational process 

thin the school would include es- 
umates of planned results and pro- 
vision for their evaluation. On the 
basis of these proposals, the teach- 
ing professionals would then plan 
their own aims and activities. This 
system offers considerable scope for 
the individual and, in addition, the 
budgeting framework allows effec- 
tive communication of innovative 
proposals to the board. Since the 
individual teacher can then be held 
accountable for results to the 
school, the principal, and to his fel- 
low teachers, a basis is provided for 
delegation of authority. 


In this way, the planning process 
within the school would be analo- 
gous to that which goes on at board 
level. It removes from the teacher 
many of the “petty restrictions” and 
puts the price of professional re- 
sponsibility on the privileges of pro- 
fessional freedom. 

The situation described above 
may seem impractical and impossi- 
ble to some readers; others will rec- 

mize within it procedures which 
many successful principals and 
boards have been following for 
some time. 
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If this type of participative man- 
agement system is to work, a cer- 
tain maturity is required of the par- 
ticipants. Some of the ways in 
which this might be demonstrated 
are: 


CO mutual respect among profes- 
sionals, based on an apprecia- 
tion of one anothers’ talents, 
abilities, and accomplishments. 
This respect does not automati- 
cally happen; it is earned. 

the ability to work together in 
relating smaller objectives to 
larger objectives, and to make 
one’s individual contribution fit 
into the whole pattern. 

a determination that the quality 
of management that results from 
these collective contributions 
shall be as high as possible and 
that the level of thought and dis- 
cussion will not be set by the 
weakest contributor. 

the willingness to constantly and 
carefully consider other people’s 
points of view, their feclings, 
and their pride. 

finally, and most important, the 
willingness to be personally ac- 
countable for one’s actions and 
achievements. 


This system can provide opportuni- 
ties for the individual only if its 
effectiveness is demonstrated. 
Therefore, it is the responsibility of 
the professionals involved to make 
it work. 

It is significant that collective 
agreements covering teacher/learn- 
ing conditions have been ex- 
cluded from the list of prerequisites. 
Experience has shown that the situ- 
ation described above, providing 
professional participation in plan- 
ning, the flexibility to respond to 
specific situations, individual ac- 
countability, and job satisfaction for 
the individual teacher, has been ac- 
complished in many schools with- 


out any formal agreement what- 


soever. 
Collective agreements covering 
teacher/pupil ratio, class sizes, con- 
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trol of working conditions, and 
teacher participation in curriculum 
decisions may be largely irrelevant 
to the real issue — the profession- 
al’s need to know that he is doing 
the best possible job. 

Further, in some areas, despite 
agreements covering this type of 
participation (apparently providing 
instant teacher involvement), mean- 
ingiul teacher participation has not 
resulted. Sometimes the teachers 
concerned (and sometimes their 
principals) either were unable or 
would not take the trouble to do 
meaningful planning or were not 
willing to be accountable for the re- 
sults. Such attitudes are unlikely to 
be affected by the provisions of a 
new contract. 


It can be argued that effective 
teacher / principal / board relation- 
ships do not occur at collective bar- 
gaining time. Such relationships de- 
mand open lines of communication 
which are frequently missing. 


Why do teachers wish to partici- 
pate in the setting of educational 
policy? Probably to obtain the job 
satisfaction which, as professionals, 
they expect. Collective agreements 
resulting from the annual bargain- 
ing process might bring participa- 
lion, and may even bring greater 
control by teachers of teaching 
methods. However, participation or 
control without accountability is 
mere game-playing; it cannot be 
meaningful. The ability to contrib- 
ute to planning and the willingness 
to accept full responsibility for 
one’s performance are marks of the 
mature practitioner in any profes- 
sion; they are fundamental prereg- 
uisites for the increased involve- 
ment of teachers in the shaping of 
education today. ©} 


This article is reprinted from Edu- 
cation Newsletter published by the 
Canadian consulting firm of Kates, 
Peat, Marwick & Co. Author P. § 
E. Brown is a consuliant 
firm’s Vancouver office. 
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THE GLOVES are off. Education must 
now compete for its share of Can- 
ada’s national resources with all the 
other activities being carried on in 
the national economy. No longer 
are education costs compared only 
with the other public sector expen- 
ditures; the tax burden they create 
is now being considered in the light 
of alternatives available to the pri- 
vate sector. 


The tendency of government and 
taxpayers to question the cost and 
value of education has become even 
more apparent. This questioning 
has not only shown itself in “hold 
the line” actions on education ex- 
penditures initiated by provincial 
governments but also in the tax- 
payer mood shown by the defeat 
of operating grant referenda. 

In British Columbia, legislation 
now requires that a school board 
obtains approval from municipal 
council or through a property tax- 
payer referendum if its budgeted an- 
nual expenditures exceed 110% of 
a provincially set standard. Similar 
legislation recently came into effec 
in *Albertay, .B.Grs" 1970 yrecord 
shows that 7 operating referenda 
were put to the taxpayers; all seven 
were defeated. In the U.S. where 
this type of legislation has been on 
the books for many years, school 
boards have compiled an equally 
dismal record. 

It is evident that large segments 
of the public and government are 
not convinced that they are getting 
value for their money in education. 

Education may be quite rightly 
referred to as an investment in the 
future; nevertheless, it must be 
recognized that this investment re- 
quires an apportionment of the 
presently available funds. It is this 
apportionment which is being ques- 
tioned by government and the pub- 
lic. 

Expenditure on education in 
Canada in 1969 was approximately 
8% of the gross national product. 
This 8% comes almost entirely 
from the public sector. Increases 
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in education costs cannot easily be 
absorbed by government, but must 
be passed on directly to the tax- 
payer. While governments have the 
legislative power to impose addi- 
tional taxes, they are increasingly 
reluctant to impose such increases. 

There is a strong feeling that in- 
creased public sector spending is a 
substantial contributor to inflation. 
There is also an awareness that an 
increase in the percentage of the 
economy which is under govern- 
ment control leads to a loss of flex- 
ibility, that is, a deterioration in 
Canada’s ability to respond to ex- 
ternal economic events. 


It is this reluctance on the part 
of government to impose additional 
taxes to cover education costs which 
illustrates the effect of competition 
between public and private sectors 
for Canada’s resources, in terms of 
money, people and materials. 

The taxpaying (and voting) pub- 
lic is questioning the extent and the 
correctness of resources allocation 
decisions made for them by govern- 
ment at various levels. 

In the past, the traditional senior 
government reaction to increased 
education costs was to pass the 
function of raising the additiona 
money on to junior governments, 
usually at the municipal level. This 
means an increased share of the 
school costs at the local level sup- 
plied by property taxes. 

Property owners resisted  in- 
creases in their taxes. This resist- 
ance, however, was not very effec- 
tive and both school boards and 
taxpayers have felt quite helpless in 
the face of the increasing cost of 
local education. The provincial goy- 
ernments in B.C. and Alberta have 
recentiy moved to strengthen the 
power of property taxpayers by 
bringing in the new referendum 
legislation. As noted before, the tax- 
payers have used their new power 
to register disenchantment with the 
present costs of education. 

Education is thus in the position 
where it must compete with other 
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government programs for funds. It’s 
appropriate therefore to apply a 
marketing analogy: what is the pub- 
lic buying when it is buying educa- 
tion? Following good marketing 
practice, education could overcome 
the current “buyer” resistance by: 
(a) producing a product acceptable 
to the market; (b) charging a cred- 
ible and acceptable price; (c) mer- 
chandising the product properly. 

Many educationists may feel this 
is a strange parallel since education 
has been regarded as outside the 
normal pressures of private enter- 
prise and competition. But the anal- 
ogy may not be so far-fetched. 

The product of the education 
system is closely related to its ob- 
jectives. These objectives are often 
fuzzy, ill-defined, too broad or too 
narrow. We could say that the need 
to be filled is that children should 
live happy and productive lives dur- 
ing the next 60 years. We can pre- 
dict that many changes in the social, 


political and economic world will 
occur by 2030; beyond that lies un- 
certainty. But this is the back- 
ground against which education 
must set its objectives. 

The objectives must be more 


precisely expressed than is currently 
the case. Vague goals are no help 
in explaining what the taxpayer is 
getting for- his money. They also 
lead to a suspicion on the part of 
the public that educationists are not 
very sure of what they are doing. 

Identification of the market’s 

needs, careful product design and 
: the exercise of the quality control 

function are the means of ensuring 
’ an acceptable product. Therefore, 
in order to ensure that the product 
of the education system is indeed 
‘ marketable, we in education must: 
QO identify needs to be Satisfied 
by the system as precisely as pos- 
Y sible, admitting where they are un- 
certain, and clearly stating the as- 
sumptions being made 

O design the education 
logically and carefully to 
those needs 

O develop systems of quality 
control and evaluation which will 
satisfy the public that we are, in 
fact, accomplishing our goals. 

How much will the public pay for 
education? Two general considera- 
tions should influence pricing pol- 
icy: 


system 
satisfy 


(a) the price in relation to various 
other things which the buyer could 
purchase with the same amount of 
money; 

(b) the extent to which the buyer 
is convinced the price is fair and 
does not include a Jarge amount of 
waste or excess profit on the part 
of the seller. 

There is little that education can 
do about the buyer’s assessment of 
the price in relation to other things, 
except where the same objectives 
may be achieved by educational or 
other means. As a simplistic ex- 
ample, the eradication of poverty 
might be achieved by educating the 
poor and then finding jobs for them. 
Another alternative would be to 
offer a guaranteed annual income. 
If the costs of education plus job 
creation exceed the costs of the 
guaranteed annual income program, 
this would surely force reconsidera- 


tion of the role of education in the 


War on poverty. 

Education can, on the other hand, 
do a considerable amount to assure 
the public that the price charged is 
fair. The taxpayer, consciously or 
unconsciously, judges the cost of 
education by reference to the fa- 
miliar industrial model of efficiency. 

It is thus incumbent on education 
to express its efficiency in similar 
terms. This doesn’t mean that in- 
dustrial measures of the “cost per 
unit” type are necessarily applicable 
to education. It does imply, how- 
ever, that procedures of planning, 
the consideration of alternatives, 


optimum resource utilization and 


evaluation of success or failure, 
commonly used in industry, must 
also be used in education. 

The public must be properly in- 
formed as to what education is ac- 
complishing and how it is being 


done. This function, analogous to 


merchandising, naturally cannot 
succeed unless the two previous 
considerations of product and pric- 
ing have been properly developed. 
It is, of course, difficult to merchan- 
dise an unsuitable product or one 
that is too highly priced; conversely, 
the most brilliantly conceived and 
economically priced product can 
fail for lack of promotion. 
Education cannot be merchan- 
dised effectively by “hard sell”. Ad- 
vertising, slogans, ballyhoo, and 
oversimplification of the issues are 
not suitable. What is needed is a 


“soft sell” approach in which the * 


public feels involved with education, 
and this will not happén unless 
members of the public really are in 
volved with education. 

This involvement would not only 
effectively inform the public (many 
of whom are parents, taxpayers, and 
voters) what they are getting for 
their education dollar, but would 
also provide a source of feedback 
of public opinion. Such an “Early 
Warning System” would indicate 
dissatisfaction with educational goals 
or management, enabling corrective 
action to be taken long before pub- 
lic opinion was expressed in a mas- 
sive “No” vote to a money referen- 
dum. 


& 


No one group can be expected to- 


take full responsibility for com- 
municating with and involving the 
public; this must be a co-operative 
effort. JEducation has not been 
served by the shrill trumpeting of 
competing points of view by stu- 
dents, teachers, school boards, and 
government. It is logical to assume, 
however, that co-operation in the 
determination of goals and co-oper- 
ation in the planning of the way 
these will be achieved, would be 
followed by co-operation in com- 
municating with the public. 

The public, taxpayers, and gov- 
ernments must be assured that edu- 
cation is worth the money paid for 
it. To this end, education must 
demonstrate that it is doing the 
right thing and that its available re- 
sources are being used with opti- 
mum efficiency. 

It is very difficult to convince the 
public that education is a good 
product at a fair price unless we in 
education are, through the way we 
manage our affairs, making sure 
this is actually happening. Thus, 
rather than making political hay in 
passing the financial buck, students, 
teachers, trustees and government 
must work together to plan, manaee 
and communicate the goals, meth- 
ods and achievements of education. 


This article is from Education 


Newsletter, published by Kates, 
Peat, Marwick & Co., a Canadian 
consulting firm with offices in To- 
ronto, Montreal, Vancouver, Hali- 
fax, Ottawa, Winnipeg and Calgary. 
The author is P. S. E. Brown, a 
consultant in the firm’s Vancouver 
office. 
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Lethbridge School District No. 51 


Some Comparative Data Respecting 
Enrolments, Professzonal Stas s 
and Student Ratios 


Note: There are four different types of student rattos 


calculated fon 1969 and 1970 in the attached table. 
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TABLE IT PART III 
PRESENT HOUR LOADS OF STAFF MEMBERS AND LOADS RECOMMENDED Pea 
BY THE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 


Teacher Load Study 


The following survey includes all of the elementary teachers and administrators 
in Medicine Hat School District No. 76 and a sample consisting of 30 teachers and 
5 principals from the high schools. The chart also shows the provincial average and 
the A.T.A. recommendations. 


TEACHER WORK LOAD ~ ~ - - HOURS PER WEEK 
am A. B C D E F 

Instruction PAS (SSAA | yA 11.9 2S ie 20 
Preparation Ld Sess) SERS) ah D-Sicl nas lO) 
Testing 4.5 7) Ie) 1.4 tl 3 
Admin.Professional TA SS as ZG 25=6 Zee 1 
Professional aps) Bee a5 3 5 4 
Extra-Curricular 1 ee 3.6 Es 9 Z 
Supervision 2 Se Leaks 206 See) 3 

TOTAL 48.1 47.2 SBR! SS Whe A Mies AL sil 


The second chart shows a breakdown of the high school sample 
into the number of hours spent at Regulated Tasks (school time) 
and at Voluntary Tasks (out of school hours). Definitions of the 
terms used may be found in the report of the Professional Load 
Committee of the A.T.A. pp. 4-7. 


Assigned Time ea D 
Instruction 2178 11.9 
Preparation De 5) 
Admin-Professional ‘i 20 
Extra-Curricular £4 fe 
Supervision 4.3 2.5 
Voluntary Time 
Preparation Cae, = 
Testing Si 4 
Admin-Professional 1.9 oud 
Professional ye) ie 
Extra-Curricular ees .6 
TOTAL 49.2 49.2 


A Elementary Teachers 

B Elementary Administration 

C High School Teachers (Sample only - 30 teachers) 

D High School Administration (Sample only - 5 principals) 
E Provincial Average (ATA Study) 

F A.T.A. Recommendations 
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Appendix Rp 


. Policy No. Del 
Lethbridge School District No, 51 


Noon-Hour Supervision 


Perr 2 re 


In accordance with the provisions of the new Order-in-Council 
relating to noon-hour supervision , and on the recommendation of the 
Coordinating Committee, the Board of Trustees has adopted the following. 
statement of policy governing supervision during the noon intermission. 


1. Noonehour supervision shall be provided for: 


a) Students who are transported to school by bus and 
are not taken home during the noon~-hour. 


b) Students who are permitted by the principal to 
remain in school at noon for legitimate reaso 
(Supervising students for parents who may 
require baby-sitting services shall not be 
considered a legitimate reason), 


ay be carvied out by professional and/or 


2. Supervision duties 
al personnel, 


non-profession 


ay aes: principal in consultation with his staff including 
ustodial and clerical personnel shall be responsible for 
Seen es. his total staff (teachers, clerical personnel 
and custodians) in a manner which will provide effective 
supervision of students during the noon intermission. 


e As a means of further assisting the total school staff in 
carrying forward noonhour supervision duties, the principals, 
if they so desire, are free to consult with the local Home 
and School Executive with the view of determining whether or 
not assistance with noonehour supervision might be obtained 
from selected home and school members, 


5. In order that the board may be fully informed of the supere 
visory arrangements completed in the schools, each principal 
shall submit a brief statement to the Superintendent in 
September of each year outlining the arrangements completed 


OE LTTE EI I 


Approved and Adopted, 
Febxuary lith, 1969, 
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TEACHER SUPPLY STATISTICS 
Full-Time Alberta All Junior 
Undergraduates EUmniversities: ” re Gol legest, Totals 
1969-70  1970-71* 1969-70  1970-71%* 1969-70 1970-71 
First and Second Yr. 3,468 35344 403 493 3,871 oe 
Third Year 1, 402 1,829 1; 402 1,829 
Fourth Year 961 1,051 961 1,051 
Bo Ed/Diploma 757 838 757 838 
(after degree) - K et : 
Total 65 588 75062 403 493 6,991 73555 


Full-Time 
Graduates 489 503 


smersmated April 1, 1971 


Surve veys taken by the universitiés indicates 
le By September 1; 1971, over 4,000 students presently enrolled in universities will be 
eligible for teaching certificates. 


2. Total numbers of teachers required in Alberta for 1970-71 school year will remain 
approximately the same as 1969-70 school year. Slight decreases in cities are 
expected to be offset by slight increases in rural arease 


3.0 Maximum requirements for teachers arising from retirements and from replacements 
for other reasons will number 2,300 


4. 30% of third year students were looking for teaching positions effective 


September 1970; this year 50% of third year students are expected to be looking 
for work effective September 1971. 


Sources The Alberta Universities Commission and reports of universities 
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Goan med Me 


CONSUMER PRICE INDE AL COMPOSITE) 


“hb 
YEAR A B Cc 
_ CONSUMER PATCE INDEX AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND TEACHERS * AVERAGE 
SALARIES (INDUSTRIAL COMPOSITE) SALARIES 
EDMONTON-CALGARY ALBERTA reraaey? 
Index #. gadl Index Save Beata todex 
196) 100.0 80 100.0 5,143, 100.0 
1962 101.0 61 101.2 es eae 
1963 102.1 hh 105.0 5,532 «107.6 
1954 102.6 ; 6 107.5 5,700 110.8 
565 104.1 90 pes 5,860 113.9 
1956 107.5 35 116.7 6,159 | 119.8 
1967 WAS 101 126.5 GOs 199 9 
a pect: 102 135.0 75499 hs 8 
1959 125 118 175 Oly ee 
1970 D25ne 128 160.0 8,950 174.0 
1971 * i278 * cia geass ae 
*(Januery - February 1971) 
UNIVERSITY STARTING SALARIES, 1969 - 1970 
Increase 
Disciplines 1968 1969 1970 ys 66 sheng ae 
Dollars Pe 
Honours Arts - All $6, 350 $7; B20 $7,260 silo 1.7% 
Graduetes 
Honours Sciense ~ All 7 5 200 7 Uo 7,632 192 2.5 
Graduates 
Commerce and Business 6,600 7,020 7,295 270 Bier 
Administretion 
Engineering - Al1 7 Uuio 7.560 Ts0ho 312 3.9 
Graduetes . 
Pass Arts % 6,350 6,468 108 Te 
Pass Science * 6,720 7,080 206 2.9 
5 
*Reauire 3 years of University Educetion at University of Alberta. 
SOUPCES : 
oa o Depart 
2. 1970 Source neat Taforine Dapart 
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a ING SALARIES FOR UNIVERSITY STUDE! 
DUATING IN 970. 


AVERAGE START ING. SA LARIES FOR. “UNIVERSITY. 
: Sap STUDENTS GRADUATING IN 1970 
: (Dollars Pe r Month) 


een Sar ee Bes se Sa VS a Os SS 


ace 
i: 
19 


BAGHELOR. DEGREES. | GRADUATED EG 
Doct 


The starting salary rates pre- DISCIPLINE OF STUDY Pass Honours Masters 
sented on the following table ATS: eek 9A 
are averages. Individual grad- All Graduates 540 605 80 
uates frequently receive signif- Economics 560 om E95 
icantly different rates than those History 565 BOS | 66h 
in the table. These differences Language and Literature 5Y5 615. 660 
are often the result of such fac- Political Science 550 a0. 670 
tors as characteristics of the Psychology 536 BOG.) 730) 
employer or new graduate and cae iology 530 ee aus 
ae beraphi location of the e a 


ae ploy x Science: : 
em ment. 5 580 
e 


career planning offices at uni- 
versities throughout the country. 
Rates for students obtaining 


pees or bona s bachelor 


Geophysics . bs 
Mathematics 570 
Physics 605 
ere : Urban and Regional Ple anining . 600 
given for those in C Ae 
Eee a crepes ae a 
ee ee Prt eater cll eae oMmmieice a nd Business Admin.: : * 
= 4 where- All Gra duates VES) 625 800 
‘ whi 


oe 


¢ Accounting Majors ; 560 600 ons 


ilies te r 
1S ehh Gat 1OF 


These average starting salaries AG ale 1 0 te 
were derived from surveys of Belo em oa we é ot 
employers of university grad- ame slige - ee 
uates and from placement and Compe nce i 

Geology 0 
5 
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students obt taining Bachelor’s of ees hr and Bus. Admin a OP wane? 
Engineering degrees eet Bach Employed as C.A, Students 560 57 "80S 
elor’s in other fields of study. Engineering: 

All Graduates 665 765 

Chemica! 655 755 

Civil 650 20 

i Electrical 655 735 
Industrial 22 655 740 

Mechanical 695 770 

' Metallurgical * 676 77/0 

oe es Mining 695 789 

. Physics ; 665 oa 

, Other Fields of Study: ; 

Agriculture 605 720 

_ Architecture 775 = 
Education® 600 650 

Forestry 635 vas 

Hore Economics i fo) 620 

Law f ; ' 740 = 

Law (as articling students) 850.5 = 

Library Science 620 625 

Nursing ~ 595 “ 

Pharmacy 710 bc 

Physical Education 59 695 

er: 


Physioth PY 550 635 
Sociai VWork : 575 695 


(i) Includes B.A.s and B.$c.s with Teacher Training. 
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